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Editorial, 

ERBERT SPENCER has lived his glorious life, 
and has died. Throughout the civilized world 
attention is given to him now, such as has seldom, 
if ever; been given to any man, simply because 
of his personal character and service. He 

was a solitary scholar, unmarried, poor, and unknown 
to fame except as a thinker. There were no dramatic 
incidents in his life; he never made startling discover- 
ies; he simply thought, and wrote and published the 
result of his thinking to the world. Now it is greatly 
to the credit of the human race that such a man receives 
so much attention. We do not need to give to our 
readers any sketch of his life, because the daily press 
of the world has already furnished them in abundance. 
Elsewhere we have written something about the total 
result of his labors. Twenty-five years ago he would 
have been denounced as a heretic and an infidel in many 
quarters where now men will bless his memory. 


vt 


WE always hesitate to praise anything said or done 
by our evangelical fellow-workers, because praise from 
a Unitarian often subjects the subject of it to suspicion. 
But we may perhaps be permitted to say that we like 
the tone of the remarks made in Zion’s Herald concern- 
ing Mr. Cooke’s attack upon Prof. Bowne. ‘The editor 
says: ‘‘It is quite singular that this young man alone, 
after twenty-five years during which Dr. Bowne has so 
freely taught, proclaimed, and published his views, 
should be the first to thus make open charges against 
him for heresy. At first we were surprised and pained 
that he should assume so grave a responsibility, should 
so greatly disturb the peace of the church, and institute 
proceedings, the consequences of which no man can cal- 
culate ; but we now think that a trial may in the end prove 
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a blessing to the church, clearing the air of mystifica-_ 


tions and misjudgments, and bringing out into the open 
men who have for a long time been doing their work in 
the dark. In this assault upon Dr. Bowne, spiritual 
and intellectual liberty, our best Wesleyan birthright, 
is attacked; and to defend that against even the slightest 
encroachment is the supreme duty of the hour, Even 
a trial for heresy, with all its grievances, its theologi- 
cal odium, and its unbrotherly misapprehensions, is 
better than that one jot or tittle of Methodist freedom 
and tolerance should be surrendered.”’ 


wt 


THERE has always been liberty in the Methodist 
Church for those who knew their rights and dared to 
maintain them. John and Charles Wesley were men 
of liberal thought and speech. They would not have 
been fairly represented by somé forms of Methodism 
which came after their time. The free life and move- 
ment of their mission ran in later days into moulds of 
doctrine and discipline. Thoughts that were fluent 
and progressive were set and hardened into dogma. 
But always the free spirit was abroad. Reason and 
liberty have always been favorite words with thinkers 
and leaders in the Methodist Church. The doctrine of 
free salvation and the long contest with Calvinism dur- 
ing the last century have kept Methodism in its interior 
life fresh and free. It will be a blessing if the result 
of the forthcoming trial of Prof. Bowne for heresy should 
be an open declaration of that which has so long been 
taken for granted. 

st 


NATURALLY, and we think properly, members of evan- 
gelical churches make a distinction between the liberty 
of a professor in a college and a bishop or other officer 
of the church. No matter how strait the ways of ortho- 
doxy may be, indulgent people look beyond the lines 
of their denomination, read the literature of the world, 
weigh its thought, test its philosophy, and encourage 
a free search for truth in all directions. It is not incon- 
sistent with this love of freedom for an orthodox 
church to say, when it has a specific enterprise under 
way, He who is to take charge of this work must be 
trained for it, qualified to do it, and willing to accept 
the necessary limitations. The difficulty comes, and the 
error also, when the enterprise in hand needs to be shaped 
in opposition to laws which are well known in the larger 
world of which this enterprise is a small part. For 
a voyage to the Grand Banks one might properly prefer 
a practical skipper to the most accomplished philoso- 
pher and astronomer. But even the crew of a good 
fisherman now manage their craft in the light of scien- 
tific knowledge ‘never dreamed of by the sea kings of 
the ancient time. 

Jt 


In all our giving to what we call the poor, we ought 
to act in such a way as to take children as rapidly as possi- 
ble out of the list of the poor. Of all misdirection in 
charity nothing is more cruel and injurious than any- 
thing which invites boys and girls, men and women, 
to enroll themselves among the poor for the sake of a 
square meal. In the city such things may quickly be 
forgotten and may be outlived, but there they are inju- 
rious. In the country they may put a brand upon the 
boys or girls and mark them for life. Above all things 
let us avoid meetings in which children assemble in two 
parties, the one to give and the other to take gifts 
which are not inspired by friendship, but are supposed 
to be offerings made by the fortunate to the*poor. A 
general invitation given to the poor to scramble for what 
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they can get on a holiday is destructive of self-respect, and 
tends to fix the habits out of which poverty ccmes. We 
have in mind a lady who wrought with rare success for 
fifty years in changing the poor into what she called 
“respectable people.”” Her invitation always was to 
come up, not to go down. 


Herbert Spencer. 


It would be difficult, if not quite impossible, to say 
anything about the life and work of Herbert Spencer 
which would go beyond ‘the actual fact as to the part 
he played in the nineteenth century. There is no need 
to claim all thinkers as his disciples: there is no need 
to say that his thought was always final, or that the 
facts upon which he based his philosophy were always 
sufficient in number and kind. It is probable that the 
claim which has been made that no man since Aristotle 
has. so much affected the course of scientific thought 
will be the verdict of later centuries. He came at a 
time when philosophic speculations concerning the in- 
finite energy and the process of creation, after twenty- 
five hundred years of speculation, had come to the point 
where for the first time it was possible to say something 
definite and intelligible about the manner in which the 
infinite energy, expressed itself in terms of nature and 
of life. 

On the scientific side also the way had been prepared 
by generations of wise and learned men, who had brought 
discovery to the point where Charles Darwin could defi- 
nitely announce a new mode of interpretation which 
was scientific and conclusive. As to all the details of 
the doctrine of evolution, and the facts by which it was 
supported, whether by Darwin or Spencer, many changes 
have been made necessary by further thought and in- 
vestigation. Some of theit most positive statements 
have been successfully contradicted or reversed in form. 
But the fact remains that these two men, with the aid 
of scores of other workers in the same field, such as La- 
marck and Von Baer, Wallace, Huxley, and Tyndall, who 
came before or were contemporary with them, brought 
out of the chaos of speculation a definite and well-ordered 
plan which for the first time made classification possi- 
ble. It was like the setting of the sun at the centre 
of the solar system by Copernicus. After that-was done, 
whether men knew much or little about the nature of the 
planets, asteroids, and comets, and the number of them, 
all new knowledge fell into right relations with the central 
fact, and old readings of natural phenomena received 
their right interpretation. 

We.do not need to say that Herbert Spencer was right 
or wrong in this.or that statement of fact, or in the in- 
ferences he drew from facts observed or reported to him. 
The central truth which makes all questions of detail 
seem small and trivial is that Spencer described an or- 
derly process of evolution to which, whether or no, the 
thinking of the whole world has been compelled to do 
homage. Henceforth, until some new and larger law 
of life is discovered, as it may be and probably will be, 
Spencer’s philosophy must shape the thought of the 
world, because he has shown the main channels through 
which all events have been running since time began. 
For the first time a philosophy of history was made pos- 
sible. The jumble of dates and names and events which 
had filled the annals of all nations since recorded time 
began, was at once eliminated. John Fiske, one of the 
most eminent of Spencer’s friends and disciples, wanted 
in his youth to write history. He was sagacious enough 
to see that before he began to write history he must — 
learn the laws of history. He therefore set ee 
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to the study of the doctrine of evolution, and produced 


his ‘‘Cosmic Philosophy” in which he bettered the form 


of his master. Then he was prepared to set in order 
the facts of history. He had a master-key to things 
unknown before. He had a clue to the labyrinth of 
human affairs. Out of chaos he brought order because 
he saw how things had come to be, why they were, and 
divined the plan on which men had been blindly working. 

The most important result of Spencer’s work is to 
be seen in the change beginning in all the creeds and 
churches of Christendom. Nine-tenths of the human 
race may never have heard his name, nine-tenths of the 
Christian believers in the world may not accept his doc- 
trine,—the majority no doubt still hold him to be an in- 
fidel_—but the one-tenth of Christendom has recognized 
the fact that a man has arisen whose words of truth and 
soberness must be reckoned with. Herbert Spencer 
was not a devout man. He had little respect for the 
established churches of Christendom, little regard for 
the beliefs held most sacred by the majority in all the 
churches. He would probably not have described him- 
self in the ordinary sense as a religious man. He was 
early turned away from things unbelievable, and was 
so drawn by the light which shone through his philos- 
ophy that he had little sense of need, little care to seek 
the ordinary consolations of religion. ‘Therefore a nat- 
ural barrier appeared between him and those who ac- 
cepted the creeds and doctrines of the churches. ‘This 
was a defect in Spencer, because it led him to push aside, 
without explanation, facts in the process of evolution 
of the highest order and importance. In later years 
John Fiske made the capital discovery that religion im all 
its manifestations was itself a product of evolution, 
and was to be dealt with sympathetically and by way 
of interpretation, not of contempt or warfare. 

But during the life-time of the last generation the 
truths proclaimed by Spencer began to make their way 
without regard to his personality or peculiarities. They 
took their place, as they ought to do, on their own ground. 
They were their own evidence, and many discovered 
for themselves what Spencer ought to have been able 
to point out, but was not, that these truths fitted into 
. and explained and fulfilled many things in their own 
systems of thought and worship which were dear to them. 
Truth is always destructive of error, and whatever was 
erroneous in current systems necessarily began to give 
way. When the first panic of hate and terror passed, 
it was seen that nothing was falling that was true, and 
that to strive to retain that which was false was unworthy 
of right-minded and true-hearted men and women. 

Spencer believed that his thought, being accepted, 
would bring sanity and health into the life of the world. 
He was often strangely mistaken in his application of 
his own theories; but he was right in his expectation, 
and nowhere has the change been more beneficent than 
in the field of religious thought. The result is seen 
partly in a direct proclamation of new doctrines of good 
cheer, but indirectly and more generally in the flight of 
the dark shadows which for ages have attended all sys- 
tems of religion. The difference that forty years have 
made in this respect in all intelligent communities is 
very largely due to the work of Herbert Spencer. There 
were those who preceded him, men like Channing, Marti- 
neau, Emerson, and others, who had come into the 
spirit of prophecy, and who were unconsciously work- 
ing in the paths which led into the highway of an orderly 
progress. The light was coming into the world, and 
Spencer prepared men to receive it. 

Had he not himself got sight of the few principles 
which are at the foundation of his system, his works 
would deserve little attention, would have attracted 
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little, and would soon have been laid aside forever. All 
that saved him from being a mere captious critic of his 
times, rendering doubtful service, and an historian of _ 
little authority, was the plan of evolution which was 
revealed to him, and which he presented to the world 
in more complete form than any other thinker who ever 
lived. 

Even his ‘‘Data of Ethics’? which is in its spirit and 
power a masterpiece, seems to the present writer to be 
founded upon a total misconception of the facts of ex- 
perience. His principles are right; but some of the facts 
to which he would apply them we believe not to be facts, 
but a simple misreading of experience, such as all falli- 
ble mortals might find among their practical judgments. 
But nevertheless he showed students of ethics and psy- 
chology a new and fruitful method of study. He has 
given to all lovers of righteousness and all devout seekers 
after the truth a method by which they may justify their 
faith, order their conduct, and give reasons for the faith 
they hold and the truths they proclaim. 


Clothes and History. ~ 


A book which contains more history of the kind that 
describes and illuminates than is contained in most books 
called historical is one that relates to clothes. It treats 
of two centuries of costume in America, and throws 
more light upon the conditions of colonial life among the 
Pilgrims, Puritans, and other colonists than most books 
devoted to what is called research. Alice Morse Earle 
has published two volumes (the Macmillan Company), 
wonderfully well illustrated, tracing the evolution of 
various garments from early colonial days down to the 
present time. As a side issue, and yet with frequent 
reference and ample proof, she deals with the curiously 
wrong notions about the early colonists which are put 
in print every few weeks by the people who talk about 
‘‘burning’’ the witches. In a note recently we called 
attention to the houses and furniture of colonial days 
to show that life was not so bare in colonial times as we 
commonly imagine. 

In this book ample proof is given that the dress of the 
early settlers in Massachusetts was rich and beautiful 
so far as the means of the people permitted. Dignity 
and elegance were sought for in the dress of private citi- 
zens, as well as in official uniforms. The use of sad colors 
in the description of the garments of that time is one 
cause of the misunderstanding. ‘‘Sadd,” a word now 
obsolete, did not always mean gloomy. For instance, 
we read a list of dyes as follows in 1638: ‘‘Sadd-colors 
the following: liver color, DeBoys, tawney, russet, purple, 
French green, ginger-lyne, deere color, orange color.’’ 
The prevailing color, because of its appropriateness and 
convenience, was russet brown; but the waistcoat was 
often scarlet, the cloak was brown with a scarlet hood, 
and sometimes scarlet altogether. For instance, the 
fine broadcloth cloak and hood worn by Judge Sewell, 
who condemned the witches to be hung, is still preserved 
in Salem, Mass. It was of costly material, and both 
hood and cloak were scarlet. Blue lined with scarlet 
was fashionable, and for both men and women scarlet 
was a popular color: even Quakers often wore it. The 
plain dressing of the Pilgrims and Puritans was simply 
plain by comparison with the gorgeous and extravagant 
costumes of the cavaliers. 

Many pictures are given in these volumes showing 
men and women two hundred years ago in Plymouth, 
Salem, and Boston, clad in the most costly fabrics, such 
as black velvet, figured satin, fine laces, with pearl néck- 
laces, earrings, and other costly ornaments. ‘The ladies 
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of the early Pilgrim households wore aprons and dressed 
like, housemaids only when they were at work. When 
dressed to appear in public their garb was rich and, ac- 
cording to their ability, costly. These ridiculous pict- 
ures of the women of the early time dressed as if a white 
apron were a rare luxury would excite the scorn of both 
Pilgrim and Puritan, as is amply shown by the pictures 
and text of the volume before us. 

Such facts about the life of the colonies of Massachu- 
setts—and they could be duplicated in all the other col- 
onies—are valuable because they let us into the real 
life and thought of the people. When we-.know what 
kind of houses people live in, what kind of clothes they 
wear, what food they eat, what they drink, what amuse- 
ments they encourage, and what kinds of business they 
transact, we learn more about their real life than we 
can find in any history of magistrates, creeds, legislatures, 
and laws. One reason why it is desirable to know the 
truth about the early days is that without it we cannot 
by any possibility understand that which came after it. 
Some of our most eminent recent writers fall, one after 
another, into the pit digged by their predecessors when 
they attempt to account for the wonderful outburst of 
liberalism in religion and light in literature in the last 
century. First, according to their accounts, we have 
witchcraft with its accompanying abomination of deso- 
lation in Church and State, then nothing in particular 
for a hundred years. Then suddenly out of nothing 
come intelligence, culture, good cheer in religion, and 
a wonderful uplift of the imagination in literature and 
the arts. Laws were passed in the early days forbidding 
some things, which the magistrates condemned, which 
the people practised and continued to practise. When 
we take the laws to illustrate the morals of the time, 
we work by a method which would be ridiculous if we 
should use it to-day; if we should attempt, for instance, 
to prove that no beer was drunk in the city of New York 
on Sunday because the laws forbade the sale of it. Some 
day, with an open mind and some attention to the ma- 
terial which waits for the touch of the master hand, 
we shall have a true history of the people of the early 
days which will give us a better understanding of human 
nature and of the course of moral and religious evolu- 
tion in America. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Hackley School. 


Sunday, the 6th of December, I spent at Hackley 
School, and so deeply was I moved by what I there saw 
and felt that I must here bear witness to the extraordinary 
value of our school at Tarrytown. Counting the Upper 
and Lower School together, we have there a faculty of 
over twenty teachers, including all minor instructors, 
and an enrolment of eighty-three boys. 

On Saturday evening the boys, with their friends, en- 
joyed an instrumental concert of high artistic merit 
rendered by three young ladies from New York. The 
concert was given in the stately and beautiful parlor of 
the Minot J. Savage House,—a room large enough to 
seat an audience of two hundred, yet so beautifully pro- 
portioned and so exquisitely equipped as to make upon 
a visitor a most homelike and satisfying impression. 
Throughout the evening the boys, though under no visi- 
ble restraint from their teachers, and allowing themselves 
the utmost freedom of expressing their pleasure in the 
concert, maintained a self-control and decorum which 
gave convincing evidence of the wisdom whereby they 
are guided at the school in the cultivation of manners. 
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After the concert it was a pleasure to see the courtesy 
and kindliness with which lad after lad sought out the 
head-master and his wife and the other teachers and ladies 
of the house fo shake hands and say good-night. 

On Sunday morning in the Upper School each pupil 
is required to write a letter home and to attend a Bible 
class conducted by Head-master Williams. Then for 
the rest of the day, until the church service at 4.30, the 
boys are granted a reasonable freedom for outdoor ac- 
tivity. The church service in the afternoon was held in 
the beautiful chapel in the Goodhue Memorial Building. 
With the boys and faculty, visiting friends and people 
from the town, there must have been an audience of one 
hundred and twenty-five. It was an inspiring though 
difficult audience to preach to, and I almost envy Mr. 
Williams the. privilege which is his of preaching regularly 
to these young and ardent spirits. Mrs. Williams at the 
piano leads the singing of the congregation, and gets the 
boys together in the evening in the school parlor for an 
informal service of song in which they take great pleas- 
ure. 

A very interesting revelation of the spirit of the school 
appears at meal-times. The boys are seated at round 
tables, each holding ten or a dozen persons. Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams preside at one table and the other members 
of the faculty at other tables. Grace is said before the 
seats are taken, and during the meal pleasant conversa- 
tion is guided by the heads of each table. One of the 
teachers in conversation with me about the spirit of the 
school told me that he had previously served in boys’ 
schools of high standing and great reputation, but that 
he had never until he came to Hackley known of a school 
which gave him the kind of moral freedom for exerting 
a lasting influence over the character of boys such as he 
had always longed for. At Hackley the fundamental 
purpose is not simply to give a high intellectual training 
to the boys, but to mould their characters for good, and 
to carry on the work of instruction in such a way as to 
make the boys understand the. bearing of all their studies 
on their personal character and the life they must live 
in the world. There must be many schools where this 
is the general aim, but the testimony of this teacher is 
valuable, as showing that at Hackley this aim is most ~ 
successfully carried out. 

My conversation with various members of the faculty 
simply strengthened the impression which I could not 
fail to receive from the entire aspect of the school, that 
this extraordinary moral value of the school is due 
chiefly to Rev. T. C. Williams and Mrs. Williams. Mrs. 
Williams holds no title in the school, but she has a 
power over the hearts and consciences of the boys and 
a standing in the respect of the teachers which are re- 
markable and inspiring. The Unitarian denomination 
owes more than any tribute of words can express to the 
devotion and ability with which Mr. and Mrs. Williams _ 
have thrown their lives into Hackley School. It should 
be added that there is another gracious presence in the 
school. Mrs. Hackley, the founder and continual bene- 
factor, makes such frequent visits and takes such a loving 
interest in cultivating the personal acquaintance of.the 
boys that she is almost like one of the faculty. Certainly 
she is one of the leading spirits who are shaping the spir- 
itual life which is so satisfying there. The noble spirit 
of the school, manifested in the first place in the earnest- 
ness with which the teachers do their work and in the 
second place in the high-minded spirit among the boys, 
is so much more important than anything else pertaining — 
to the school that it is hardly worth while to take time — 
to dwell upon the physical beauties of the place. 

The buildings are artistic and even elegant in their 
appointments. The grounds around them are like a 
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baronial domain, with stately roadways and imposing 
groves, and the scenery on every hand is uncommonly 
beautiful. When the beautiful chapel, the gift of Mrs. 
Goodhue, now in process of erection, is completed, and 
when the Edward Everett Hale House is added to the 
equipment, Hackley School will have a noble equipment 
for a permanent career of usefulness. 

The capacity of the school is now stretched to its ut- 
most. If more boys are to be received, the school must 
have the additional accommodations which the Hale 
House will provide. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THE meeting of the Republican National Committee 
in Washington on Saturday of last week, when it de- 
cided to hold the national convention in Chicago on 
June 21, furnished an occasion for a summing up of 
the attitude of the party toward President Roosevelt, 
who is the avowed candidate for the nomination in 1904. 
The friends of the President were unanimously of the 
opinion that the opposition to his nomination which 


_ has developed in certain quarters has not affected the 


general feeling among Republicans throughout the 
country that Mr. Roosevelt is the logical selection for 
the highest office in the land. ‘The attitude of Mr. Hanna, 
which for some time had been problematical, appeared 
on last Saturday to be fairly well defined. It is believed 
in Washington that Mr. Hanna has been sincere in his 
most recent protestations, and that he will not permit 
his friends to cause discord in the convention by advanc- 
ing any claims to the nomination in behalf of the senior 


Senator from Ohio. 
& 


BasInc their utterances on a statement credited to 
Major-Gen. McArthur, U.S.A., to the effect that a war 
between the United States and Germany in the imme- 
diate future was highly probable, and that the principal 
scene of the hostile operations would be in the Pacific 
Ocean, the persistent group of American publicists who 
believe that a conflict between this republic and the 
German empire is inevitable are renewing their gloomy 
predictions. Gen. McArthur’s statement appeared in 
the official report of Col. Jones of the Hawaiian militia 
to Gov. Carter of the Territory of Hawaii, and was used 
to call attention to the strategic importance of the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the need of a strong militarv organiza- 
tion in that territory. Gen. McArthur, who is still in 
Honolulu, insists that Col. Jones’s report does not cor- 
rectly represent his views, hut that he did impress upon 
that officer in the course of a social interview the impor- 
tance of the Hawaiian Islands as the centre of military 


operations. 
vt 


So far as the United States is concerned, the crisis 
in Colombia may be regarded as terminated. Recent 
despatches received by Secretary Moody from Admiral 
Glass conveyed the rumor that a small body of Colom- 
bian troops had landed upon Panamanian territory; 


but the admiral was unable to confirm it, and neither, © 


of course, was he able to find any sign of the Colombians. 
Governor Melendez of Colon, in an interview with a cor- 
respondent on Friday of last week, said that a small 
body of Colombian troops were landed at Rio Atrato, 
with instructions to build a road toward Panama, but 
after terrible suffering had to give up the task. A de- 
cree issued at Cartagena, Colombia, on December 2, 
announced that the prohibition of intercourse between 
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Colombia and Panama had been withdrawn in view of 


the decision to “give preference to diplomatic methods 


in dealing with the government of the United States.” 
Pd 


UNITED STATES MINISTER JoHN G. A. LEISHMAN in 
Constantinople is investigating a report made to him 
by Mr. Davis, United States consul in Alexandretta, 
Asiatic Turkey, to the effect that after an attack upon 
him by Turkish police the consul had been compelled 
to haul down the American flag from the consulate and 
withdraw from Alexandretta. The withdrawal of the 
consul was followed by a hostile Moslem demonstration 
against the consulate and against the Christian popu- 
lation of Alexandretta generally. It is explained by the 
Ottoman authorities that Mr. Davis attempted to use 
force with the police in trying to obtain the liberation 
of Hovanes Attarian, an Armenian who is a naturalized 
American citizen, and that the police had prevented 
him from carrying out his purpose. The administration 
has asked Mr. Leishman to investigate the affair and 


report upon it. 
8 


AFTER negotiations which have been protracted over 
the past two months, it was officially announced in Tokio 
on Saturday of last week that Russia’s reply to the Japa- 
nese government’s demands concerning Manchuria and 
Korea have been received, but no authoritative state- 
ment was given on the nature of this reply. It con- 
tinues to be persistently reported that Russia has ac- 
cepted the Japanese representations with some material 
modifications which are calculated to safeguard the rights 
which Russia has already obtained in Korea, while 
acceding to the general Japanese claim to a paramount 
influence in Korea. Warlike rumors continue to be 
reported from the harbor of Yonghampho. The latest 
of these is that the war vessels of both Russia and Japan 
are making hurried preparations for a conflict. London 
does not appear to be alarmed by these rumors. 


na 


A mucH8 livelier interest is being taken by Britons in 
the activities of Col. F. Younghusband, the Anglo-Indian 
officer who is preparing to march into Thibet at the head- 
of a politico-military expedition of about four thousand 
men. Col. Younghusband’s preparations are invested 
with additional importance by the reports in Simla that 
the defiant attitude of the Dalai Lama at Lhassa is the 
result of Russian agitation and the impression in London 
that the problem of Thibet is only a phase of the larger 
controversy into which England has been drawn by the 
slow but sure policy of aggression which Russia has been 
pursuing in Asia since the time of Peter the Great. It 
is expected that Col. Younghusband will have some 
serious business on hand, and that before he finishes it 
he will find it necessary to march into Lhassa itself,— 
the city which has been an unknown land to white men 
since the beginning of the Anglo-Indian empire. 


Brevities. 


Errors of an astonishing kind sometimes creep into 
print. Apparently the more preposterous they are the 
more easily they escape notice, because they would seem 
to be impossible. 


Some natives of the Pelew Islands were recently blown 
out to sea and drifted 1,600 miles in sixty days, landing 
on the coast of Formosa. This event illustrates the 
possibilities of communication between continents and 
islands in_the earliest days of navigation. 
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At the Gridiron Club in Washington one of the ‘ ‘roasts’’ 
came when at the dinner a ‘‘New York policeman ap- 
peared and hung a red light directly over the place where 
Leader Murphy of Tammany and Mayor-elect McClellan 
were sitting.” 


As each eye has a blind spot, so, Dr. Holmes said, 
every man might have an idiotic area in his brain. The 
difference between the genius and the crank is in the 
relative proportions of the areas pre-empted by intel- 
ligence and by idiocy. 


In all departments of life the common inheritance of 
human beings is that which binds the race together. 
In all the arts of life, and most of its sentiments, from 
love of the hearthstone to the altars of religion, the 
amount all races and churches hold in common is sur- 
prising. 


One way in which a boy may avoid “labor troubles’’ 
is to fit himself for work which makes him independent 
of the factory and all places where work is done by 
gangs of operatives. The opportunities in this country 
for young men and women are almost infinite. It should 
be the aim of every youth to become independent of any 
employer and all employers. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Channing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Will you allow me to say, somewhat later than I have 
desired, how very fine I consider the address of Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham at the unveiling of the Chan- 
ning statue ?* 

If all the records that perished by fire between San 
Francisco and Boston in the winter of 1900 were within 
reach, Dr. Channing’s noble efforts in behalf of the slaves 
and social reform would have some chance of proper 
recognition. I always hoped that I should live to see 
that done. Mr. Frothingham has done more than any 
one else, all that his authorities made possible; but it 
is not quite enough. Nothing ever will be quite enough, 
now the papers of the period have perished. 

Mr. Frothingham’s address is invaluable because it 
gives in a few pages—which the busiest man on ’change 
will not find it hard to read—a vivid picture of that 
precious personality. There must be many persons 
living who can remember Dr. Channing, yet I sometimes 
feel as if I were the only person left who knew him in 
his home and heard him in his pulpit. I shall die the 
happier for this address. 

I was an anti-slavery woman. It hurt me that two 
of my friends, Mrs. Chapman and Harriet Martineau, 
could say ungentle words of that strongest and yet gentlest 
of human beings. We are promised a suitable memoir 
of John A. Andrew during the coming year. If well 
done, it ought to be for the salvation of the nation. 

When I lift my head, I see before me the bound vol- 
umes of his addresses which came to me from a hand that 
was cold in death before I had time to open them. Noble, 
sweet, efficient, John A. Andrew was one of the few men 
who had faith that bore him cheerfully through the 
fields of blood that brought forth freedom. 

I doubt whether even that faith could stand before 
the sorrowful records of the years that have passed since 
he left us. CAROLINE H. DAL. 

WASHINGTON, December 12 
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Robert Collyer’s Eightieth Birthday. 


On Tuesday evening, December 8, some of the many 
friends of Robert Collyer came from far and near to fill 
the chapel of the Church of the Messiah in New York. 
There was a wonderful display of rare and beautiful 
flowers, and the chapel was crowded promptly at eight 
o’clock with those who wished to take Mr. Collyer’s hand. 
Dr. and Mrs. M. J. Savage stood by his side, receiving 
guests until nine o’clock, when all went into the church, 
which was also profusely adorned with plants and flowers. 

In the pulpit with Mr. Collyer, at the opening of the 
services, sat Mr. Slicer and Dr. Savage. But, as these 
gentlemen stepped down to make addresses, Mr. Collyer 
sat enshrined among the heather and roses alone. This 
seemed unconsciously appropriate. It was best, for the 
time being, that hearts and eyes should see just him. — 

Mr. De B. Wilmot opened the services with a brief 
introductory address. He said that this eightieth birth- 
day of its minister meant a great deal to the Church of 
the Messiah and all who loved Robert Collyer. And, as 
Robert Collyer is known and loved wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon language is spoken, the occasion must be one of 
interest to many. 

Dr. Savagé then read congratulations from many 
absent friends. He had only chosen a few letters and 
telegrams from the many which had been received dur- 
ing the day. These messages came from far and near, 
all bearing their tribute of love to the Grand Old Man of 
the church, as a speaker later called him. 

There was a telegram from Unity Church, Chicago, 
hoping that its former minister might live to be a hundred. 
And indeed the hale and hearty man who listened, gave 
promise of fulfilment of the wish. Then came a bugle 
call from across the Atlantic,—‘ ‘good old Yorkshire for- 
ever!’ Mr. Collyer’s eyes gleamed at this, for his faith- 
ful heart echoed the call. In a letter from Mr. Calthrop 
the writer described Robert Collyer as a man with a 
chest fifty-four inches around and filled with nothing but 
kindness. Mr. Wendte of Boston recalled the time of 
the Chicago fire, when he and Robert Collyer had worked 
together through the dreary winter that followed. Mr. 
Collyer never once lost heart or courage, though his 
personal loss had been great. Senator Hoar sent a tele- 
gram from the Senate Chamber at Washington. He 
said that it would seem as if a pentecostal flame must 
rest upon the heads surrounding Robert Collyer on his 
eightieth birthday night. Rush R. Shippen wrote that 
Mr. Collyer had five years’ start of him in age, and that 
all his life he had been trying to catch up with him, as 
he climbed the spring hills of day. He called Mr. Collyer 
the Robert Burns of the pulpit, whose songs ring in many 
hearts. Edward Everett Hale wrote that Mr. Collyer 
was a blessing to the world. And so it went. It ap- 
peared that along the good man’s pathway, over which 
his brave feet have trod, only flowers of eternal life had 
been strewn, and on this birth-night their blossoms had 
been gathered in a rare cluster to add to the honor of 
him who thought not overmuch of how profusely he gave 
as on he went, but had simply lived, and gave because 
he lived. After the reading of the letters the chairman 
introduced Mr. E. C. Stedman. He regretted that he 
had not known Mr. Collyer longer. Twenty years had 
been all too short a time. He likened him to a rare 
russet that keeps its best flavor far into the spring. He 
said that Robert Collyer, like beauty, was his own ex- 
cuse for being. Then Mr. Stedman spoke touchingly of 
the first time he saw Robert Collyer. He thought then 
that he was too big and strong to be tender; but, when 
he saw him smile, he feared that he was too tender ‘to 
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be wise: As time passed he learned to know that he 
could be both tender and wise in deep, true measure. 
He spoke of once being in sore trouble, and of going to 
a club of which Mr. Collyer was an honored member. 
There sat the strong man, calm and serene. Alinost it 
seemed as if a rainbow circled the snowy head. Sud- 
denly the sorrow lightened, and the words, ‘‘God is in 
his heaven, all is well with the world,” bore a new sig- 
nificance. Yet Robert Collyer had spoken no word, and 
- had not known the other’s sad need. It was praise in- 
deed when Mr. Stedman, the poet, praised Collyer, the 
balladist. He spoke of the power and style and the rare 
use of old Saxon words seldom heard but from Robert 
Collyer’s lips and pen. Those words were full of melody 
and sweetness, and would be long remembered. Mr. 
Stedman drew attention to the fact that Herbert Spencer 
was born in the same year as Mr. Collyer. But his 
strength had not been as the strength of the Yorkshire- 
man. 

Rev. George Batchelor next spoke. He sent a ripple 
of laughter through the audience by quietly announcing, 
“‘Whom the gods love die young.” Only recently, said 
he, had this been understood. Now we accept Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s interpretation: they die young because 
they whom the gods love never grow old. For forty 
years Mr. Batchelor had known Robert Collver. He 
succeeded him in the pulpit of Unity Church in Chicago. 
He brought his testimony concerning the wonderful work 
done by Mr. Collyer in shaping the lives of the people 
in that city those early days. He had stamped them 
with his own integrity. Never once did his popularity 
and success stand in the way, an obstacle to those who 
followed him. He has taught the people to support and 
stand by whatever things were pure, lovely, and of good 
report. Mr. Batchelor said that we naturally couple at 
this time the names of Collyer and Hale. Dr. Hale, 
when he completed his eighty years, declared with pride 
that if necessary he could still support himself by setting 
type. The next day a practical printer was asked how 
much Dr. Hale could earn setting type in these davs. 
“Harn,” he said, ‘‘he couldn’t earn his salt.” Very 
likely Robert Collyer thinks he could still support him- 
self at the anvil. Mr. Collyer sprang up in his seat and 
exclaimed with prompt decision, ‘‘And so I could.” 
The: applause that followed made further explanation 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Slicer was the next speaker. He said he had first 
seen Robert Collyer when he, a Methodist preacher, was 
on his wedding journey and bound for his first charge 
in Denver. He went to Mr. Collyer’s church and found 
him sitting, before the service in the vestibule, in in- 
terested conversation with the sexton and the leading 
man of the congregation. Perhaps in no clearer way 
could Mr. Slicer have shown the reason for Robert Coll- 
yer’s power over people. His nature is high enough 
and broad enough to, grasp all humanity. For that very 
reason humanity claims its own. Mr. Slicer said that 
Mr. Collyer’s sense of humor was never unkind. He 
told of a sermon by Mr. Calthrop that he and Mr. Collyer 
once heard. Mr. Calthrop said that God put himself into 
everything. To point this he brought his hand down on 
an iron pillar, and said, ‘“To make this pillar God must 
give up a part of himself.” At this juncture Mr. Collyer’s 
face was a study. Afterward Mr. Slicer remarked, 
‘*That was a fine address!’”’ Then with that kindly 
smile we all know so well Mr. Collyer replied, ‘‘Yes, and 
when he said that God was in the lamp-post I liked it 
best of all.”” So perfect was Mr. Slicer’s mimicry of Mr. 
Collyer’s voice when he told this story that it almost 
seemed as if we were listening to the original. Mr. 
Slicer went on to say that Robert Collyer had helper 
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men most by simply being good. It was so much better 
to be a certain thing than to doa great deal. In another 
way too had Mr. Collyer been of inestimable value. 
Being a poet, he had brought to the pulpit in vivid man- 
ner the riches of the poetry of the Bible. For this we 
should all be thankful. 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick was introduced to read a poem; 
but like a certain legislator he said, ‘‘I wish to say a 
few words before I begin.’”’” He said that between him- 
self, his people, and Mr. Collyer there was a tie of friend- 
ship peculiarly strong and tender. Mr. Collyer was 
called to the pulpit forty years ago. When he was 
settled, Mr. Collyer preached his ordination sermon; 
and then, unlike the God of the old theology who made 
the world and cast it off, he did not forget him, but 
from his busy life took time to write, almost weekly, 
letters of encouragement and wisdom to the man whom 
even now he calls ‘‘my son John.’”’ The subject of the 
ordination sermon was, ‘‘And Enoch walked with God.” 
On the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Chadwick’s ordi- 
nation Mr. Collyer again preached the same sermon. 
Mr. Chadwick said it seemed to have gained added 
strength. ‘‘And,” smiled the speaker, ‘‘sixteen years 
of the other twenty-five have passed since then, and, if 
Robert Collyer does not preach that sermon on the fifti- 
eth anniversary, it will be because J am not there.”’ Mr. 
Chadwick said that perhaps the greatest kindness Mr. 
Collyer had ever shown him was in not accepting the call 
given years ago to the Second Unitarian Church of Brook- 
lyn. 
Mr. Chadwick quoted Dr. Bellows’s remark when he 
first heard Mr. Collyer preach, ‘‘Why this is not ora- 
tory: it is oratorio, full of help and cheer and joy.’’ 
He brought a message of appreciation and gratitude 
from the people of his church, for whom he presented 
to Mr. Collyer a beautiful copy of Field’s ‘‘Yesterdays 
with Authors.”’ 

No more graceful thanks could have been given than 
Mr. Collyer’s eager interest in the gift. He did not 
wait, but, putting on his glasses, scanned rapidly the 
title and beauty of the book. ; 

Mr. Chadwick then read the following poem :— 


Robert, I sang your seventy years 
In seventy lines or less; 

Ten years since then have fled, and now 
I come again to bless 


Your dear old head, on which so white 
Lies the soft fall of snow 

That like a grand old Alp you seem 
(I’ve seen them and I know). 


An Alp at sunset! Just below 
The snowy topmost crest 

There is a broad expanse that takes 
The color of the west. 


A ruddy glow! To-night methinks 
’*Tis more than usual red,— 
Some bright reflection possibly 
On something lately said. 


What can be said that doesn’t fail 
The half our love to tell, 

The half our praise for all the work 
You've done so long and well. 


Ten years ago your cup seemed full: © 
So much had then been given, 

Your hands were full as they could hold; 
We thought you ripe for heaven. 


But still the years, the blessed years, 
Soft stooping from above, 

Have poured the treasure of their grace 
The sweetness of their love. 
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Still happy work and wholesome play 
Have kept you strong and glad, 

Till half we deem these crowning years 
The best of all you’ve had. 


Friends have you seen depart, and one 
Than any friend more dear; 

Strength came to bear the heavy load, 
And heaven seemed more near. 


And still through all of cloud and shine, 
And all the changing years, 

The tenderer light upon your face, 
The unforbidden tears,— 


For us an ever-deepening sense 
Through all the years has grown; 

How glad we are that you have been 
So long our very own! 


Don’t think of going, Robert, yet, 
Stay with us still awhile; 

We need the glory of your laugh, 
‘The sweetness of your smile! 


Stay with us long! And, when at last 
Much need have you of rest, 

Like a great cloudless sun go down, 
With every blessing blest. 


Mr. Ellis of Boston spoke of the good Mr. Collyer had 
done for the people,—not only the high thinkers and 
scholars, but the common people, of whom he claimed to 
be one, who work and struggle and are not always under- 
stood. ‘The great-souled man of the forge is never quite 
lost in the poet and the preacher, that is the secret. 
The toilers comprehend his kinship. 

Rev. T. C. Williams said Mr. Collyer preached his in- 
stallation sermon when he came to New York. He too 
bore testimony to his influence and power. He read the 
following poem :— 


’Tis twenty years since first thy silvered head 

I saw and loved: for time had early shed, 

As if in envious haste, on thy strong brow 

The crown of glory which thou wearest now 

By ripe prerogative of righteous days. 

Yet now as then the evening light which stays 
Upon thy golden harvest lingers there 
Undimmed and glowing, fruitful, calm and fair, 
No chill of frost, no weary curfew bell, 

Nor dark regret nor spectral terrors tell 

That night approaches. Rather dost thou hear 
The cricket on the hearth, the friendly cheer 

Of human voices, and that holiest one 

Which sweetly whispers at thy heart, ‘‘Well done!” 


How oft God’s anvils at thy stroke have rung! 
How oft the Saxon courage of thy tongue 

Hath bade thy comrades in life’s roaring flame 
Forge steel of temper true! How Freedom’s name 
Thou hast defended, stalwart blow on blow! 

Our Saxon freedom! which men only know 

When conscience is awake: which may not be 

By scream of mobs achieved, but which, like thee, 
True men may ever win, if brain and thew 

Press to perfect each task, then climb to do 
Tasks nobler as life widens, even until 

Kindly of heart, impregnable in will, 

With all well-proven craftsmen hand in hand, 
One liberated brotherhood they stand! 


Such Saxon freedom thine! and proud are we 
That England’s loins engendered us and thee. 


Brother of ours, thy brotherhood is wide! 

The seas could sunder with estranging tide 

Our Saxon folk, but not thy heart divide. 

Our crude, swift, gambler-cities of the West 
With placid Ilkley share thy loyal breast; 
Booksmen and craftsmen claim thee; at thy door 
The liberal rich touch elbows with the poor. 


Now is thine old age like some lofty tower 
Whence the wise warder looks at evening hour 
From a vast city’s wall. To thee the scene 
Stretches from city streets to the serene 
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Horizon and the stars. Thou canst descry 

Nor foe, nor flame; yet in thy memory lie 

Visions of vanished storms, and many a fray 

Where right fought might, until the closing day 
When rebel wrong in dark dissolved away, 

So from thy tower, thy glance undimmed and strong 
Surveys man’s wide world gravely, keenly, long: 
Yet is thy glance a smile! If now my song 

Ask “‘Of the night, O faithful watchman, tell!” 
Calm as a star thou answerest, ‘‘ All is well!” 


Rev. John Cuckson was called from the audience, and 
gave briefly his testimony to the help Mr. Collyer had 
been to him in a far-off English college town where he 
was once a student and had often walked ten miles to and 
fro for the pleasure and profit of a chat with the earnest 
man who influenced his life so strongly. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage came last. He described him- 
self as a ‘ ‘deliberate sacrifice.” He too had a speech 
of thankfulness prepared that he was dying to give, 
but he had left himself no time on the programme. 
However, he had been making appointments with sev- 
eral people in the audience to meet with him on his 
eightieth birthday, and upon that occasion he would 
give the address; and he fully expected Robert Collyer, 
‘this father, friend, and comrade,’’ to be there. He 
then read the following lines: 


My father, friend and comrade—three in one— 
A trinity, yet unitarian— 
Big, simple, noble, brave and loving man, 

By right of conquest you have grandly won 

Your height of eighty years. Your westering sun 
Still shines with beams as fair as when began 
Your morning. And, as first your pathway ran, 

So leads it onward till the day is done. 


As daylight dims to twilight, lo, afar 
Shines out a growing orb the day had hid 
To tell of worlds on worlds which wait the night. 
For through the sunset glow burns clear that star 
Your heart has still believed in; and amid 
The deepening shadow dawns immortal light. 


Then the patriarch of the occasion arose, and the 
people rose with him. Through eyes made dim by lov- 
ing tears he looked at his friends. He tried to belittle 
the words of praise by merry jest, but the great heart 
was too full. His presence was a benediction, and 
hardly needed the sacred words of farewell and blessing 
to add to the force of the noble personality. 

And now very humbly the reporter lays one other 
tribute among the many that were brought that night. 
There was once a woman who went to hear Robert Collyer 
preach when her heart was so heavy with grief that the 
glory of a perfect autumn day was blurred and darkened. 
She had come out of a struggle not knowing whether 
she had done well or ill, and the sermon she heard stirred 
the very depths of her soul. After the service she paused 
at the door to see him pass. Had she lived in Bethany 
long ago she might have touched the hem of his garment, 
bait at least in this latter day she Could look upon his 
ace. 

Down the aisle he came, his snowy head held high, 
the radiance of the setting sun of his life shining in his 
eyes. Near the woman he paused, perhaps vaguely feel- 
ing her need, and he said, ‘‘Lassie, it is a beautiful 
world!’’ That was all. But the trouble assumed its 
right proportion. The sky cleared, and the man who 
had known sorrow and the woman whom he had taught 
in those few words to bear sorrow went their ways. 

If that beautiful service in the Church of the Messiah 
taught nothing else to them who enjoyed it, it should 
have taught this, the need of speaking words of love and 
appreciation while yet it is not too late,— to ‘‘be a little 
kinder than is necessary” when kindness-means so much 
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to one who is journeying the life-road over which dear 
Robert Collyer has so manfully gone. 

At half-past ten o’clock the company returned to the 
chapel, where with songs and feasting the time passed 
happily until midnight. b: Pag we 


The Street Boy: Who he is and What to do with him. 


BY MORNAY WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK 
JUVENILE ASYLUM. 


From the standpoint of the evolutionist, the street 
boy is the selected survival of the human animal at the 
point of his greatest gregariousness. He is a product 
of the cityyindeed, he may be said to be the product of 
the city, ugh in intention he is but a by-product. 
I am not one who sees only evil in the great city. It 
is not by idle chance that the course of human events 
has so shaped itself that with increasing civilization there 
has ever been the increasing tendency toward the mass- 
ing of population in certain cricumscribed areas, nor are 
the reasons for this massing together of men merely 
commercial reasons nor industrial reasons. But unfort- 
unately we have been too prone to treat the matter as 
if these were the sole reasons, and have too often scarcely 
been aware of the fact that beyond all other things the 
city is a man-factory, and that the street boy is the typ- 
ical output of the factory,—a by-product you may call 
him if you please, yet the most significant and essential 
product that issues from that teeming hive of industry, 
the city. He is literally a product of his environment 
far more than of his heredity. , , 

He is born to poverty, to unsanitary conditions, over- 
crowded rooms and scant fare. 

Having survived the infant mortality of the slums, 
his environment takes hold of him and brings him face 
to face with three conditions which more than any- 
thing else determine his destiny until society in some 
form steps in and interferes. These conditions are 
motherlessness, overcrowding, and the street. 

The effect of urban civilization is to diminish the 
period of maternal care and the degree of maternal 
solicitude. Not that there are no faithful mothers 
among the children of the poor: God be thanked, there 
are thousands! But there are other thousands who 
go down to untimely graves, leaving the brood of little 
ones to the care of that most pathetic figure of the ten- 
ements, the ‘‘little mother’’; and there are, alas! hun- 
dreds in whom the moral dignity of motherhood has 
been effaced, though not the physical fact. Mother- 
lessness then I should place first in order of the condi- 


' tions that make the strect boy, and in so far as the mother 


may be said to make the child’s home he is a homeless 
boy. But beyond this, and in many cases where the 
bond of motherhood is not absolutely broken, the street 
Arab is practically homeless because of overcrowding. 

There are two main types of the street boy presented 
to the student of child life through the law-and-order 
drag-net of society, the first of which is often, though 
not always, but the precursor of the second. This first 
type is physically small, lean, wiry, and nervous, alert 
of eye and lithe of limb: a young nomad, with not a 
few of the characteristics of the American Indian, some- 
what callous to pain, but fond of inflicting torture, 
revengeful with flashes of generosity, despising work, 
manual or intellectual, and intolerant of control, content 
to starve one day if he may gorge another,—in short 
a reversion to a very primitive type. This boy is law- 
less, a free companion of the street, but is not in any proper 
sense a criminal, and generally quite capable with proper 
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training of being converted into a moral and upright 
citizen; but, left alone or stupidly interfered with by 
State or philanthropic meddlers, he can easily be turned 
into a boy of the second type. This second type of boy 
is dull, imbruted, cunning, but not clever, hateful and 
hating others,—a criminal in little. In the vast major- 
ity of cases the street boy of this type has been devel- 
oped from the lad first described by alternate interfer- 
ence and non-interference on the part of society through 
its police and its charitable and reformatory agencies. 
As we have seen, the street boy is naturally alert, 
and, while uneducated from the standpoint of the peda- 
gogue, has received a very complete education in the 
The life of the street has entered 
his very soul: it is not only his playground,—and a play- 
ground that is always open and always amusing,—but 
it is also his home, generally a far more pleasing home 
than the inside room of the grimy tenement that is his 
legal residence. But beyond all this the street is his 
school. It is there that he has learned all the simple 
maxims of his code,—that he who fights and runs away 
may live to fight another day; that the blunder of being 
caught with the goods on is far worse than the crime 
of stealing; that the blackest offence possible is ‘‘to 
squeal on a pal,” and so on. These things with him 
are the rules of life; but society, represented to him 
most frequently in the shape of a policeman, steps in 
and forcibly assures him that something entirely out- 
side of his code, the infraction of some ordinance or 
statute of which he never heard and for which he has 
no reverence, demands his committal and the depriva- 
tion of his liberty. Then the reformatory agency steps 
forward. The boy is sent to an asylum for five days, 
for a fortnight, for six months, a year, two years, as the 
case may be, -or, if there be a juvenile court, with pro- 
bation officers, he is released on parole; but in either 
case, in the majority of instances, he goes back to the 
old environment at the expiration of his term, or, if 
paroled, forthwith. The natural result follows. The 
old companionships, the old fascinations, the old temp- 
tations take hold on him again,—nay, more, the inter- 
ference, if it has not been permanently helpful, has 
probably been positively harmful; for the knowledge of 
good and evil, if the evil be wittingly chosen thereafter, 
is worse than simple ignorance of good: it constitutes 
the difference between lawlessness and maliciousness. 
The agency at which most criticism has been directed 
and which has often been made, quite unfairly, to bear 
the blame of failure, when failure has ensued, is the 
reform school, yet there is no more important work to 
be done than the work which can frequently be best done 
in such a school. The very first letter in the alphabet 
of righteousness is obedience, and the street boy must 
begin with the alphabet. In the learning of righteous- 
ness he is wofully illiterate. The absence of all restraint, 
the free comradeship of the street, is his undoing; but 
he may acquire the new learning best in a school where 
firmness and gentleness are combined and where he has 
the championship of equals as well as the tuition of in- 
structors. This element of companionship must never 
be overlooked. If it be true that evil companionships 
are a prime factor in ruined lives, it is none the less true 
that companionship, the comradeship of play and study 
and discipline, is an essential factor in education, and 
with the street boy especially the esprit de corps of a 
good school is potentially most effective. In such a 
school, preferably one on the cottage home plan, where 
the influence of family life may be thrown around him 
for at least part of his waking day, he can be taught the 
rudiments of a well-regulated life. Perseverance can 
be developed, his natural aptitudes ascertained, and 
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his capacity gauged before he is sent forth to begin the 
battle of life outside the school walls. If the natural 
love of companionship, which was the motive power of 
the street life, can be turned into enthusiasm for 
the school, and the love of a leader substituted for the 
clanship of the gang, much has been accomplished: 
more than one battle has been won by the slogan, ‘‘Floreat 
Etona.” 

But the school is a means, not an end. In the school 
the fundamental rules of living, as well as of grammar 
and arithmetic, are taught; but the life lies outside the 
school limits. 

The best way to help the lad himself, especially when 
he has begun to feel the stirrings of a new ambition and 
the kindling fire of a new hope, is to find him a new home. 
Generally that home should be in the rural districts. 
The street boy needs the open air, the warm breath of 
nature on his cheek, the calm patience of her slow proc- 
esses, the subtle teaching of the changing seasons, the 
new companionships of wild and tamed animals, and by 
them he grows into a well-rounded manhood. 

The problem of the street boy is a great problem. 
In the main it is even yet an unsolved problem; but the 
solution must be found, and it is for us to find it. Love 
must spell out what education has failed to find. Only 
by the charm of love can be found the way to the street 
boy’s heart, only by it can we have union among our- 
selves. Tet us not cavil at one another. The Children’s 
Court has its place: it is the clearing-house of grievances, 
and there should he one in every city. The probation 
officer has his place: he is the friend and counsellor of 
youth. The reform school or the institution has its 
place: it is the nursery where the young plant, pallid 
for lack of sunshine, dwarfed and deformed for lack 
of room to grow, is tended and trained, fenced in by 
discipline and supported by rules, until transplantation 
is possible. The placing-out agency has its place: last 
in the series, it is through its offices that a permanent 
and suitable home is found where the child may become 
aman. No one of these agencies is sufficient of itself: 
all are needed, and in all and between all charity—the 
charity that suffereth long and is kind, that beareth 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things—is needed most of all. 

New York City. 


Biblical Criticism in France. 


Abbé Loisy is to republish his book ‘‘L’Evangile et 
1 Eglise,” which, on account of the advanced views it 
expressed on Biblical criticism, was condemned by Car- 
dinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, who forbade his flock 
to read it or even keep it in their possession. Cardinal 
Richard’s action was imitated by eight other French 
bishops. At the time of the condemnation the first edi- 
tion was already sold out and a second edition had just 
gone through the press. This edition M. Loisy withdrew 
in deference to his ordinary; but within the last few days 
he has decided to withhold it no longer, and it is now 
actually on the market. The writer says that this action 
on the part of Abbé Loisy has the appearance of an at- 
tempt to precipitate a crisis and to compel the Roman 
authorit es to give a decision. The condemnation of 
“TEvangile et l'Eglise” was confined to a few French 
dioceses, and the book was never condemned at Rome. 
The case was before the Holy Office, and there can be 
little doubt that M. Loisy would have been condemned 
but for the fact that the late pope stopped the proceedings 
and appointed a commission to inquire into the whole 
question of Biblical criticism. Pius X. is now called 
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upon to decide whether or not he will reverse the policy 
of Leo XIII., and his decision will be taken all over the 
world as an indication of the tendencies of his pontificate. 
Cardinal Richard is at Rome, and it is an open secret that 
he is doing his utmost to obtain the condemnation of M. 
Loisy. Those who are in a position to know declare that 
two-thirds of the younger French clergy are on the side 
of Abbé Loisy, and it is well known that some of the 
French bishops, and those the most learned and able 
among them, are strongly in favor of freedom for historical 
research and investigation into the origins of the Bible 
and Christianity. A condemnation of M. Loisy might 
have far-reaching consequences, and might produce 
a grave state of affairs in the French Church. The- 
book is admitted on all hands to be a brilliant and con- 
vincing reply to Prof. Harnack from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, and its condemnation would be tantamount 
to an acknowledgment that the Roman Catholic position 
is, in the view of its highest representatives, incompatible 
with the acceptance of the results of historical criticism.— 
Tumes. 


Origin of the Gospels. IIL. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


We have seen how the two most important of early 
Christian writings came to be written, Matthew’s ‘‘Col- 
lection of Jesus’ Sayings’? and Mark’s brief compend of 
‘‘The Gospel.’”? Perhaps there were other such writings 
before Matthew, certainly there were others before Mark, 
and many others in the decade or two after Mark. And 
yet these two held their own as most authoritative 
and most popular, for they were felt to be the work of 
men who had certain knowledge of that which they nar- 
rated. Matthew’s work was, it seems, even more popu- 
lar than Mark’s: it was longer, it came from one of the 
twelve, it gave Jesus’ own words. Yet it was not the 
complete ‘‘gospel’’ according to Matthew: for a com- 
plete presentation one had to read Mark too. It was an 
easy step to the wish: “If Matthew had only written the 
whole account! If Mark’s account were only united 
with Matthew’s, so that instead of two incomplete ver- 
sions of ‘the gospel’ we should have one complete ver- 
sion!’’ The step was just as easy to the attainment of 
this wish. In short, then, men valued ‘‘The Sayings” 
according to Matthew, but they wanted a full ‘‘Gospel’”’ 
according to Matthew. To get this, Mark’s account 
must be combined with Matthew’s. So they were com- 
bined. The result stands in our New Testaments to- 
day as “the gospel” according to Matthew. We have 
seen why it took his name: more than half its material, 
and the most important part of its material, is from 
Matthew. There was already ‘‘the gospel’”’ according 
to Mark: the demand was for a similar work bearing 
Matthew’s name, and here it is. Who did this work of 
combination we do not know. From many indications 
he seems to have been a Jew living in Palestine, though 
he shows some knowledge of the world, and expects the 


‘churches outside of Palestine to use his work. When 


he quotes the Old Testament independently of his 
sources, he usually quotes from the Hebrew Bible, while 
most Jews out of Palestine used the Greek translation. 
He often, however, translates Hebrew words for his 
Greek readers, as Immanuel or Golgotha. The opposi- 
tion of Jewish Christians to Gentile Christians which 
made Paul so much trouble lies far behind him: he is 


unconscious of it. 
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It raged some forty years before; 
perhaps when he was but a child. Just when he did 
his work we cannot tell, but from what slight indica- 
tions we have somewhere in the nineties seems the most 
probable date; that is, let us say, sixty-five years after 
Jesus’ death, thirty years after Paul’s death, twenty- 
five years after Mark wrote, thirty or more years after 
Matthew wrote. 

More important than when or by whom our first ‘ ‘gos- 
pel’”’ was written is the question how it was written; 7.e., 
how the author went to work to make a new version of 
‘‘the gospel’’ out of two old ones. In the first place 
he is no slavish copier. Living a quarter of a century 
after Matthew and Mark, his theological ideas are not 
just those of either of them. His conception of Christ- 
ianity has grown, as the Christian Church has grown 
and changed. The time of debate and argument has 
come, and, in many quarters, of persecution. The hope 
of Jesus’ return is growing fainter. The Church as an 
organization, in external power, is rapidly developing. 
All these things influence, of course, our author in his 
work of preparing an authoritative ‘‘gospel’’ for the 
Church. The controversy most prominent in his mind 
seems to be that with the Jews, who are urging the 
manifest absurdity of the proposition that a crucified 
Galilean builder should be the Messiah of whom the 
prophets had testified. This new ‘‘gospel’’ must serve 
the Church in meeting such argument. 

So the book is entitled ‘‘Book of the Generation of 
Jesus the Messiah, the Son of David, the Son of Abra- 
ham.” It begins with one of the current genealogical 
tables, constructed to demonstrate Jesus asa descendant 
of David, which Messiah must be, according to the rabbis. 
Just so the whole work is arranged as a complete proof 
that Jesus is the promised Messiah, and appeal is con- 
stantly made to some Old Testament passage which 
his deeds and words were supposed to fulfil. The author 
meant to silence the Jews with their prophecy argument 
completely. To this end he puts into his work not only 
the material of Matthew and Mark, but also a quantity 
of other material known to him from the oral tradition 
or from other written accounts, which by this time were 
numerous. Of the latter probably none were of much 
value, legend and speculation forming their chief con- 
tent, so that Matthew and Mark still were the most 
authoritative and reliable witnesses. 

But where other writers, or the common tradition, 
offered something particularly adapted to his purpose, 
our new writer could not refrain from inserting it. Such 
material are the birth-stories of the first two chapters, 
a series of legendary details, each one of which ‘‘came 
to pass that it might be fulfilled which was spoken” by 
this or that provhet. With chapter iii. begins the Mark- 
Matthew combination, and the author’s method here is 
briefly this. He transcribes in general Mark’s account 
in Mark’s order, inserting into it, at what seemed the 
proper places, sections of Matthew’s ‘‘Sayings.’’ For 
example, there stood at or near the beginning of the 
latter collection a brief abstract of the preaching of 
John Baptist, as a sort of prelude to the preaching of 
Jesus himself. Mark had but a sentence or two here, 
so our author, wishing to be complete, uses Mark’s ac- 
count of John’s appearance (Mark i. 1-6=Matt. iii. 1-6) 
and follows it by Matthew’s abstract of John’s message. 
So in chapter iv. Mark (i. 12 f.) had the mere notice 
that Jesus was tempted by Satan in the wilderness; but 
Matthew had Jesus’ own account of his temptations, 
told in parable form to his disciples. This our author 

uts into narrative form (Matt. iv. 3-10) and inserts 
into Mark’s brief notice (in the middle of Mark i. 13). 
And this is his method throughout the work, dovetailing 
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his two sources together and smoothing off the joints as 


_ carefully as he can. 


But of course there were many passages in Matthew’s 
‘‘Sayings’’ that afforded no clew as to when or where or 
to whom they were uttered. Where in Mark’s narrative 
should they be introduced? The author is very ingenious 
in finding places where he thinks they will fit; but, when 
he has done his best, he still has a large quantity of 
material unplaced. He solves the problem by attach- 
ing it in masses at several different points, thus making 
the appearance of single long addresses out of the col- 
lected sayings of many different occasions. So came 
about, for example, the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount” of 
chapters v.—vii., the list of parables in chapter xiii., and 
the address to the disciples in chapter x. He is fond 
of the number symbolism of the Jewish rabbis, and 
arranges together seven parables in chapter xiii., seven 
woes in chapter xx#ii., three divisions of 2 K 7 generae 
tions in chapter i., ten miracles in chapters viii., ix. 

Our author never forgets that his prime duty is to 
re-edit Mark and Matthew into a single work, rather 
than to write a new work, and yet he feels free to correct, 
to rearrange, or to reword the matter where necessary, 
so that the result may be a smooth and unified trans- 
cript of ‘‘the gospel,’ as perfectly adapted as possible 
to be read in churches and to serve the missionaries’ 
use. He adds some comments of his own; he adds pas- 
sages from other sources which seem to him valuable; 
he even omits certain passages from Mark or Matthew 
which he finds unimportant or superfluous. Of Mark he 
has omitted eight short passages of the “Sayings,’’ we 
cannot tell how much, but probably very little. Of 
his entire work more than seven-eights is from Mark- 
Matthew. The work, as we have it, we can but praise 
as skilfully done. The churches welcomed it as at last 
a complete gospel “according. to Matthew.” It be- 
came the most popular and valued of Christian books, 
always the favorite in the churches, and stands as the 
first of our New Testament writings, Prof. Jiilicher calls 
it “the most important book ever written,” the book 
from which ‘‘the picture of Jesus in all our spirits is 
drawn.” 

CHARLESTOWN, N.H. 


Spiritual Life, 


Reputation is what men and women think of us: char- 
acter is what God and the angels know of us.—Thomas 
Paine. 

, 

It is little we can bring to pass, but our will and desire 
may be large. Nay, they may grow till they lose them- 
selves in the infinite abyss of God.— John Tauler. 


vt 


A gay, serene spirit is the source of all that is noble 
and good. Whatever is accomplished of the greatest 
and the noblest sort flows from such a disposition. Petty, 
gloomy souls, that only mourn the past and dread the 
future, are not capable of seizing upon the holiest moments 
of life.—Selected. 

wt 


Life, like war, is a series of mistakes; and he is not the 
best Christian nor the best general who makes the fewest 
false steps. Poor mediocrity may secure that, but he 
is the best who wins the most splendid victories by the 
retrieval of mistakes. Forget mistakes: organize victory 
out of mistakes.—F. W. Robertson. 
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Literature. 


Memories of Senator Hoar.* 


This massive work might easily have been 
broken up into several smaller ones, each 
complete in itself and of remarkable interest 
for its subject-matter. The first volume 
would contain the record of a boy’s life in 
Concord, Mass., in the early half of the last 
century. Mr. Hoar was fortunate in the 
circumstances of his birth, but his good 
fortune was largely shared by the remark- 
able community in which he lived. The 
people of this town were of good English 
stock. ‘‘Many of them were of gentle blood, 
and were entitled to wear court armour at 
home”; but they had come into a new world 
to shape the fortunes of a new common- 
wealth, and no necessary work seemed to 
them degrading or’ was degrading. “It was 
like a fishing party or a hunting party in the 
woods.” Necessity might rest upon a family 
for a hundred years to do all sorts of manual 
labor; but when the necessity was over, and 
boy or man got the college education which 
he considered his due, he rose at once, and 
easily, to the demands ‘of any station. This 
was characteristic of life not only in Con- 
cord, but in many parts of New England 
and the whole country. 

Mr. Hoar was the grandson of Roger 
Sherman. His aunt married the father of 
William M. Evarts. His grandfather, two 
great-grandfathers, and three of his father’s 
uncles were at Concord bridge on the roth 
of April, 1775. His father was one of the 
most eminent members of the Massachu- 
setts bar. But the thing that most people 
remember about him is that he went to 
Charleston, S.C., to plead the cause of colored 
seamen unjustly sold into slavery, and was 
politely escorted to his ship with the advice 
to lose no time in going away. In the re- 
ligious controversies of the last century Mr. 
Hoar’s family took a large part. Jeremiah 
Evarts was a Puritan of the old school, who 
among other things edited the Panoplvst, in 
which he “carefully defended the old the- 
ology against the Unitarian movement then 
at its height.” Samuel Hoar on the contrary 
“was a pillar of Unitarianism.”” Dr. Lyman 
Beecher spent his life in combating ‘‘the 
pestilent Unitarian heresy’; but hearing of 
Mr. Hoar’s last sickness he rode twenty 
miles in the early morning, arriving just after 
his death. Admitted to the room where he 
lay, the doctor gazed. a moment and then 
said: “He’s passed safe over. I haven’t a 
doubt of it. He was an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there was no* guile.” For literary 
charm and universal human interest these 
early chapters concerning Concord and the 
people in it, the boys and their training and 
sports, will take rank among the best remi- 
niscences of the kind. ; 

What relates to Harvard College, the four 
years that Mr. Hoar spent there, with his 


* AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SEVENTY YEARS. By George F. 
Hoar. With Portraits. 2 vols. New York: arles 
Scribner’s Sons. $7.50 per set net. 
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of teachets and students, is not merely of 
great interest to the general reader, but it 
has value as related to the problems of edu- 
cation. It might easily be expanded into 
another volume of rare interest. While the 
author regards the time spent in his college 
course as mostly wasted by himself because 
of his lack of application to his studies, he 
yet shows that even for a laggard student 
like himself there were influences at work 
which made the small college with its few 
students and its great teachers a place where 
men were made after a fashion which was 
admirable and effective. Many of his anec- 
dotes are extremely interesting and illustra- 
tive. Mischief abounded, and yet Mr. Hoar 
thinks that no one in his time would have 
painted the statue of John Harvard. The 
standard of attainment was low; but in spite 
of everything, he says. ‘‘somehow the grad- 
uates of Harvard got a good intellectual 
training from the University. The rough 
country boy, if he had it in him, came out 
at the graduation a gentleman in behavior 
and character. He was able to take hold 
of life with great vigor.’”” He does not un- 
dertake to account for this, but thinks ‘“‘it 
was due in large part to the personality of 
the instructors.” 

In what might make another volume we 
have the history of the foundation of the 
Republican party, with Mr. Hoar’s relations 
to Daniel Webster. This would include the 
political history of Massachusetts, a sketch 
of the Know-nothing Party, and Mr. Hoar’s 
election to Congress. In all this story the 
one thing that stands out is the picture of 
Daniel Webster. No one has set forth his 
personality with more skill. Mr. Webster 
in all the glory of his perfect physical and 
intellectual manhood stands forth like a 
Sargent portrait. Mr. Hoar says, “He 
was physically the most splendid specimen 
of nokle manhood my eyes ever beheld.” 
And the details he gives justify the descrip- 
tion. Mr. Hoar describes the atmosphere 
in which one moved in those electric days as 
“pure and bracing,—a time of plain living 
and high thinking.’ Life in Worcester was 
at its best, and he who entered into the spirit 
of the best political movements had an edu- 
cation which no university could give. 

Another volume might be made of remi- 
niscences of life in Washington and service 
in Congress during the great days of recon- 
struction. Everybody knows something of 
the great contest. We have in this record 
reminiscences of personal experience which 
bring out the character of the able men, 
with many anecdotes worth pages of descrip- 
tion. Everybody knows something about 
the great fight between General Butler, the 
Hoars, Dana, and others, when Butler be- 
came governor of Massachusetts and aspired 
to the Presidency. He has left on record his 
own record of events and their interpreta- 
tion, and Mr. Hoar considers it a duty which 
he owes to posterity to state the case as it 
appeared to those who opposed and defeated 
him. Some of the most interesting passages, 
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some of them humorous, some sarcastic, and 


/some intensely earnest, are those in which 


Mr. Hoar deals with the principles and prac- 
tices of those who are independent in poli- 
tics. His claim is that the great reforms 
which these independents desired have in 
many cases been brought about, but without 
their help. The Mugwump he claims lost 
the power and influence he might have had 
if he made his protest and then stood by 
his party. He speaks of Carl Schurz with 
great respect, but still holds that he has lost 
most of the influence for good he would have 
now had he been identified during all his 
life with the Republican party. 

It is needless to say that Senator Hoar 
has been a loyal supporter of the Republican 
party from the beginning, while voting 
against its policy on several important occa- 
sions. Of these things he says it has been 
a singular ill fortune that he has been com- 
pelled often to differ from his political asso- 
ciates; but also it has been a singular good 
fortune that finally they and the American 
people have always come to his way of think- 
ing, with the one possible exception of the 
Philippine question. Even in this matter 
he is including the belief that the tide has 
already turned in his favor. But he lays 
great stress upon the statement that if he 
had had a little more support in the Senate 
the treaty with Spain might have been de- 
feated. When told that he ought to have 
voted for Bryan, his retort is that had it 
not been for the influence of Bryan in the 
Senate the votes of Democrats and Popu- 
lists would not have given the necessary 
majority. 5 

Another volume of general interest would 
include Senator Hoar’s reminiscences of 
orators, his recollections of the Worcester 
bar, his anecdotes of judges he has known, 
and his visits to England. These are not 
history, but they are the human documents 
which illustrate the life of the times, and like 
Plutarch’s Lives will live long after the per- 
sons pass and their records are forgotten. 
Senator Hoar in no way obtrudes his per- 
sonal creed and says nothing about religious 
experience; but the story from beginning to 
end shows that in his boyhood the Unitarian 
church and Sunday-school in Concord were 
to him the established church of the town, 
and that under the influence of Dr. Ripley, 
and afterward of Dr. Hale at Worcester, he 
absorbed the principles which have shaped 
his life. His political and religious princi- 
ples he sets forth in one chapter,—-the poli- 
tics in a series of resolutions offered in the 
Senate in 1899, and the religious faith in 
his speech on taking the chair as president 
of the National Unitarian Conference in the 
same year at Washington. ‘The latter, he 
says, is a statement “‘of the simple religious 
faith in which I was bred and to which I now 
hold.” 


Tue UNDERSTANDING Heart. By Samuel ~ 
M. Crothers. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association —It does not say upon the title- 
page, ‘“‘By the author of The Gentle Reader 
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and Other Essays,” and the omission is a 
well-considered one. These sermons are not 
by the author of that delightful book, but 
by “another man of the same name,” as 
one said who was only half-converted to 
the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays. “‘Dualism or nihilism, take your 
horn,” said Sir William Hamilton; and Dr. 
Crothers impales himself upon the former. 
He prefers to be two writers in one person, 
the genial and whimsical humorist and the 
preacher about the corners of whose eyes or 
mouth there never plays a smile. He has 
two soul-sides, one to face his congregation 
with on Sundays, one to show the readers of 
the Atlantic Monthly when he loves them. 
Here is a wonderful thing. If Dr. Crothers’s 
humor were an acquired trait, the mystery 
would be less. But it is so evidently con- 
genital that its habitual suppression in his 
sermons must keep him on a sharp lookout. 
Doubtless we have here a survival in culture, 
the persistence of the habit of the Presby- 
terian preacher into the manner of the Uni- 
tarian. But good as Dr. Crothers’s preach- 
ing is, it would be even better if it were 
more characteristic of the man, and that it 
would be if now and then he permitted the 
humorous gleam which he can only with 
difficulty repress to play across his page. 
There is the more reason why we should 
have a little humor in the sermons because 
we have a little preaching in the essays. 
Perhaps we have assumed too hastily that 
the chapters in this volume are so many 
sermons from which the texts, those ver- 
micular appendices which have no structu- 
ral relation to the body of the discourse, 
have been cut off. If they have not served 
as sermons, they should have done so. Bet- 
ter, apart from the little matter above noted, 
there could hardly be. The general pur- 
pose of the book is stated clearly in a brief 
introduction. It is primarily addressed to 
those who do not believe that there is any 
sharp line of cleavage between man’s in- 
tellectual and emotional nature, his under- 
standing and his heart; to those who find 
their faith stimulated and sustained by their 
experience. Such do not find the formal 
creeds final or even satisfactory. They may 
fit into a logical scheme of the universe, but 
they do not brighten ‘‘the light of common 
day”’ or interpret its experiences. For such 
persons the present organization of religion 
in our churches is a faulty one. Man is 
called a spiritual being, but his spiritual 
nature is not fully recognized, still less is it 
economized. Our ideals are not adjusted to 
changed conditions. They must be, but the 
readjustment can be no formal one. It 
must come through the glad co-operation of 
many understanding hearts. This is the 
general drift. It is away from the dogmatic 
and the formal; it is toward the spiritual. 
Those who are able to receive the doctrine 
will receive it. It will overpass many others 
like a summer cloud. The various chapters 
"are so many quiet and persuasive special 
illustrations of the introductory thought. 
Among the most significant titles are ‘“‘Sym- 
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bols,” “Literature and Morals,” ‘“‘The Study 
of the Bible,” ‘Moral Discipline.’ The 
most central to the purpose of the book is 
“The Higher Intelligence,’—a plea for 
“sweet reasonableness’ as a better organ 
of spiritual knowledge than logical ratio- 
cination. The doctrine runs easily into 
“the falsehood of extremes.’’ It is Emer- 
son’s doctrine and it is Mrs. Eddy’s. It is 
the resort of many who, in despair of scaling 
heaven by any ladder set up, are hoping to 
climb up some other way—to be sure, with- 
out knowing. But Dr. Crothers has not 
only the positive humor which he represses 
in his sermons, but the negative sense of 
humor which enables him to guard his 
thought from all extravagance. He is 
quick to see its limitations. A perfect 
sanity is his most characteristic note, sus- 
tained from the beginning of his spiritual 
disclosure to the end. 


Hitt Towns or Irary. By Egerton R. 
Williams, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $3 net.—There is no intelligent reader, 
whether he be a stay-at-home or a traveller, 
who, if he has any interest in the history of 
civilization and in the arts of civilization, 
does not desire to kiiow as much as possible 
about those wonderful towns and cities which 
for two thousand years have crowned the 
heights of the Apennines. The Etruscan 
civilization preceded the Roman, and fur- 
nished its foundation and background. In 
this enchanted region every kind of natural 
beauty is to be found either in contrast or 
in harmony with some of the most massive 
and beautiful constructions of human art, 
adorned with every device of the ancient and 
medieval imagination. The author of this 
book, intending to spend a season among the 
hill towns, was surprised to find that, while 
there were learned treatises on some of these 
cities, there was no comprehensive descrip- 
tion of them. Comparatively few travellers 
reach them, because they are not accessible 
by luxurious modes of travel, and furnish 
little of the comfort of what we call ‘‘modern 
conveniences.” The author was fortunate 
in being able to make a leisurely survey of 
these places, and to find so many subjects 
which lend themselves with wonderfully good 
effect to the art of photography. He lays 
no claim to extensive knowledge or to scien- 
tific accuracy in his descriptions, but he took 
a fresh interest in all that was to be seen. 
We take the following as an instance of the 
surprises that awaited him, and which he 
thoroughly enjoyed: ‘‘ Finally, here is Spoleto 
of the Pelasgic period,—yes, actually, of the 
Pelasgic period!—before Rome was born, 
before Etruria flourished, before the Umbrians 
came down from the north! I stumbled 
upon this relic—and it is an extensive one— 
by the purest luck, in strolling about the 
city; for it is mentioned by no guide-book 
or previous traveller that I know of. Re- 
ascending from the Porta della Fuga, I took 
a wide street that curves to the right and 
runs across the town from west to east, and 
is for some way practically a terrace, with 
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only a parapet on the left and a high wall 
upon the right. This wall evidently banked 
in the higher ground, for the backs of dwell- 
ings rose upon it forty feet above. Suddenly 
I perceived that the whole lower part of it 
was of cyclopean formation,—gigantic po- 
lygonal stones, cut and set as the Polasgi 
worked them, with levelled faces and straight 
edges. It was astonishing to me to find 
these valuable remains in the heart of Spo- 
leto, The cyclopean work extended as high 
as fifteen feet from the present ground level, 
and ran along for a distance of a hundred 
yards. It was evident that this was the 
town wall four thousand years ago.” A still 
more surprising experience awaited him 
when he went in search of the Etruscan city 
Ferentinum. ‘The hotel keeper took him 
out to see a newly discovered Etruscan bridge, 
with many tombs cut in the cliffs. No trav- 
eller had crossed the bridge for many years, 
because the place beyond was haunted by 
brigands. Their leader had been recently 
killed there, and fears were still in the land. 
The bridge had been discovered only three 
months before, although built 200 B.c. Our 
author crossed it alone, and on the other 
side found evidences of a city now overgrown 
with trees and underbrush, but showing a 
wall twenty feet high and four feet thick. 
In the evening after his great day in the 
woods, a colonel came to the hotel and 
stormed at them for going into this dangerous 
place, saying that the country thereabout 
was still very unsafe, and had he known it 
he would have forbidden their departure. 
The reproductions of paintings, architecture, 
and the views from the towns themselves are 
particularly good. The volume is an excel- 
lent specimen of the art of book-making. 


THE AmsBassapors. By Henry James. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.—If 
one were to write from the point of view of 
an admiring reader who had lost the last 
fibre of his New Engiand conscience, he would 
say that Mr. James never wrote with more 
skill and power and never used his art more 
convincingly than in this elaborate dis- 
cussion of character and its consequences. 
If one were to criticise from the point of 
view of the New England conscience, he 
would say, as would some of the characters 
in the novel, that Mr, James had used his 
art with consummate skill to adorn a story 
of real life which if told in plain terms, such 
as men and women commonly employ for 
the purpose, would appear to be a vulgar 
crime too commonly described in the daily 
records of the divorce court. Mrs. New- 
some is the widow of a rich manufacturer 
in New England, who with the aid of her 
children carries on ‘‘the business’’ and also 
supports a Review with a “green cover.” 
To the editor of this Review, whose name is 
Strether, Mrs. Newsome is engaged. As 
becomes a matron of Massachusetts, she is 
handsome, dignified, well dressed (never 
low cut), and very ‘‘correct’’ in morals and 
demeanor. She has a son Chad who has 
been detained in Paris two or three years 
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by mysterious influences. Mrs. Newsome 
sends Strether on an embassy, suspecting 
that some very bad woman has entangled 
her son, and wishing to have him set free to 
take his place in the business. Strether goes 
on his way, meets various persons, American, 
English, and French, and in Paris discovers 
that it is no vulgar person who has influence 
over Chad, but a comtesse of high degree, 
who has wrought a miracle in the training 
of this raw American youth. This lady, 
with her innocent daughter, engages the 
reader’s attention to the end. Grouped 
about her in Paris are Miss Gostrey, a maiden 
lady from Massachusetts, who has learned 
the ways of Paris, Miss Barace, a sprightly 
maiden who knows all the ways of the 
world, “Little Bilham,” an artist of good 
reputation and character, and Waymarsh, 
an American who has not lived with his 
wife for fifteen years and who knows more 
than he tells. The course of diplomacy 
does not run smooth for Strether. Mrs. 
Newsome becomes impatient and sends other 
ambassadors,—her daughter, Sarah Pocock, 
with Jim, her husband, and his sister Minnie, 
who is held in reserve as the future wife 
of Chad when he returns to his senses. 
Strether had already lost his New England 
point of view, and was confused by the fas- 
cinations of Mme. de Vionnet. The other 
ambassadors arrive, and the fun and some- 
thing else begins. Waymarsh begins to 
flirt with Mrs. Pocock, Jim insists upon see- 
ing everything that Paris has to offer, the 
subtle charm of the city bewilders them all, 
and events hurry them on to queer con- 
clusions. The reader is always conscious 
of the stern figure of Mrs. Newsome on the 
other side of the Atlantic, maintaining her 
attitude of propriety and issuing her moral 
judgments in long letters and frequent 
telegrams. Her daughter in Paris calls 
things by their right names for other people, 
while herself standing in slippery places. 
In the end Strether is left alone, and lonely 
in his moral dignity. He has failed as an 
ambassador; but he tells Chad that he ‘‘will 
be a criminal of the deepest dye,’’ as well 
as a brute, if he should ever forsake Mme. 
de Vionnet and return to his mother. At 
least that is the conclusion of the matte 
so far as we can understand it. 


OLD QUEBEC, THE FORTRESS OF NEW 
FRANCE. By Gilbert Parker and Claude G. 
Bryan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.75 net.—The authors of this at- 
tractive volume make no claim to originality. 
Out of the vast mass of materials which have 
been long accumulating, they have made a 
selection of facts which they group about the 
story of the city of Quebec This ancient 
American city has changed less than most 
places in our country, and retains still the 
memorials of the sieges and struggles which 
during the two centuries and a half have 
made this one of the most important posts 
on the northern borders of civilization. 
Quebec has been very near to the hearts of 
European monarchs, and two nations have 
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fought for the possession of this stronghold. 
The history of Quebec is the history of New 
France and of the many enterprises under- 
taken in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to enlarge the borders of the em- 
pire by the annexation of a continent. In 
France the attention of the most eminent 
men and women in Church and State were 
directed this way, and it was believed that 
the younger members of the French nobility 
might find upon American soil room for a 
vast expansion of their power and their op- 
portunity to enhance the glories of their 
respective families and their race. But 
England also had designs which clashed 
with those of France, and it followed there- 
fore that for generations Quebec was the 
centre of strife, intrigue, and open warfare 
which ended at last in the triumph of Eng- 
land over a settlement which to-day retains 
the sentiments, the traditions, the religion, 
and the language of France. Sir Gilbert 
Parker and his colleague by their tastes, 
studies, and temperament had been prepared 
to undertake this story of old Quebec. It 
is illustrated by nearly two hundred pictures, 

esides twenty-five plates containing por- 
traits of the distinguished men whose names 
appear in the history of Canada. It is 
printed on heavy coated paper, bound in 
red and gold, with gilt edges. 


APPLES OF GoLp. A Book of Selected 
Verse. By Clara Bancroft Beatley. Bos- 
ton: American Unitarian Association.—It 
is a far cry from such publications of the 
American Unitarian Association as Was 
Saint Paul a Unitarian? or The Strict Sys- 
tem and the Easy to this volume of selected 
verse, but the change is hardly for the worse; 
and indeed it is hardly so much change as 
it is “ordering of the spirits of light.”” The 
book has a good purpose and is well fitted 
to its end, —‘‘to bring together in convenient 
and attractive form many poems and parts 
of poems for memory-teaching.” “It is 
hoped that many of the single stanzas may 
be used by the family at breakfast,’’ others 
in the week-day or Sunday School. These 
explanations rationalize certain aspects that 
might otherwise give us pause. One is the 
triteness of a good deal of the matter. But 
this is perfectly deliberate and wisely so. 
Fifty familiar hymns are included because 
they cannot be too well known. Another is 
the fragmentariness of many of the selec- 
tions. For the most part these selections 
stand alone tolerably well; here and -there 
we miss the supporting context a good deal. 
But all of them or nearly all are justified by 
their intended use. The range of one-poem 
contributors is wide, while still a few names 
stand at the head of long lists of parts of 
poems and whole poems. Emerson leads 
with thirty-two pieces; Browning is only 
three behind ; Lowell comes next, then Long- 
fellow, then Whittier, then Tennyson. One 
of the strange things is that Wordsworth’s 
measure is so scant. It is probably because 
the compiler had young people mainly in 
her mind, But the personal equation must 
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assert itself in such a collection. Readers 
who do not know half or quarter of these 
pieces will miss some of their own favorites. 
We sincerely trust the fortune of the book 
will justify the maker’s hope. It deserves 
to do so. 


THE PorETicaL Works oF JOHN Town- 
SEND TROWBRIDGE. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.+The quatrain that pref- 
aces Mr. Trowbridge’s poems expresses the 
best comment that can be made on them:— 


“Seize traits of the living and human,—no 

copy of copy and cast! 

Nor swaddle the theme of the Present in 
fable and lore of the Past; 

Find love in hearts that are nighest, con- 
tentment in common things, 

And give to the creeping moment the 
lightness and glimmer of wings.” 


The poet has always kept close to the 
aim indicated in these lines, and his poems 
have often a homely, intimate quality that 
makes them different from those of any 
other writer. A few years ago every school- 
boy could quote with delight his “Darius 
Green,”’ and every public reader included 
in his repertory ‘““The Charcoal Man” and 
“The Vagabonds,”’ and probably also ‘‘Even- 
ing at the Farm.” Mr. Trowbridge’s sim- 
ple philosophy of life finds repeated expres- 
sion, as in ‘““The Missing Leaf,’’ in which he 
treats a dull book much as Browning did, 
flinging it down and hastening to cool his 
wrath ‘‘among the dear little illiterate pinks 
and verbenas,”’ and then proceeding to reflec- 
tions of his own that raise his thoughts to 
serenity and calmness. There are many 
poems here that win and hold by their quiet 
common sense, their half-humorous (some- 
times wholly humorous) way of looking at 
the world and estimating its value. He 
has not hesitated to take unpromising in- 
cidents or household dramas, commonly 
left for prose narrative, as material for his 
verse, and perhaps it is by these that he is 
at present best known, although they show 
a rugged indifference to conventional habits 
of verse-writers. Of the paems which were 
unfamiliar to the present writer a number 
represented by ““Two Score and Ten,” which 
strike a directly personal note, have an 
especial interest, and belong with the auto- 
biography, My Own Story, just published, 


Two CENTURIES OF COSTUME IN AMERICA. 
By Alice Morse Earle. Two volumes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5 net.— 
Attention has already been called in the edi 
torial columns of the Christian Register to 
one phase of this remarkable book. What 
there was commended in regard to one 
phase of the subject is here to be praised for 
the whole treatment of it. Extraordinary 
skill, industry, and good taste, together with 
rare opportunities for the study of the sub- 
ject, have made this the best book of its 
kind in this country. It is really history 
which, better than any record of what men 
and women did, shows us what the men and 
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women were who made history two hundred 
and fifty years ago. In the various chap- 
ters of the book, with ample illustration, we 
learn what fashions in clothes our ancestors 
brought from England, how they were mod- 
ified by the influence of other nations and 
by the necessities of colonial life. We learn 
more than most people knew before about 
the kind of garments and the social cere- 
mony which they adorned in the beautiful 
houses built in colonial days. Everything 
in these two volumes goes to show that, 
while there were bigoted sectarians, sour- 
faced moralists, ascetic parsons, and tyran- 
nica] magistrates in the early days, all these 
were exceptions to the rule, just as witches, 
pirates, and slave-dealers were. The seed 
sifted from three kingdoms to make early 
New England represented human life in 
some of its rare and beautiful aspects. In- 
tellectual strength, unusual scholarship and 
culture, great dignity of personal deport- 
ment, fine taste in the material and make 
of garments, together with increasing re- 
sources through commerce, which finally ex- 
tended to all parts of the world, made early 
colonial society anything but the sordid, 
bigoted, narrow-minded, selfish, and hard- 
hearted thing which it is reputed to be. We 
commend this book to historical students as 
of rare value for their purpose, and to the 
general reader for the entertainment it will 
furnish and the useful knowledge it will 
convey in many pleasant ways. 


THE BEAvuty OF WispomM. By James 
De Normandie, D.D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2 net.—For forty years Dr. 
De Normandie has been collecting noble 
passages of good literature in his note-books, 
and these have now been put in a single 
volume, with the purpose of presenting 
not only a book of perennial inspiration for 
the individual, but to assist, it may be, in 
the revival of some form of family service 
now commonly given up. The selections 
average about a page in length, chosen 
mainly from the Bible, but also from Plato, 
Cicero, Euripides, and others who have 
helped men from earliest times to live in 
the spirit. ‘ In our own busy and wearing 
activities there is the great need of a’ few 
minutes at some meal or at some home gath- 
ering to call to mind what thoughtful and 
reverent men of old said about the great 
questions of life which still press upon us 
for an answer.” One selection is given for 
each day in the year. The selections which 
Dr. De Normandie has chosen, maintain a 
high level of spiritual insight and lofty en- 
couragement, put into words remarkable 
for their harmony and power, even when 
considered purely as literature. The poet, 
the prophet, the thinker, and the saint speak 
herein with abiding power; and the book is 
a notable addition to devotional literature. 
It does not matter that Dr. De Norinandie 
repeats himself once or twice, as, for instance, 
in the selections from Plato, given for Feb- 
tuary 20 and for March 20. 
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Tse Lanp oF Litre Rain. By Mary 
Austin. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
$2 net.—More than one poetic name has Mrs. 
Austin given to this country which lies be- 
tween the high Sierras south from Yosemite, 
stretching beyond Death Valley and on into 
the Mojave Desert. It is the Country of 
Lost Borders, the land of three seasons,— 
“the loneliest land that ever. came out of 
God’s hands.” She writes of it as only one 
could write who has entered into its spirit 
and loves it. ‘For all the toll the desert 
takes of a man it gives compensations, deep 
breaths, deep sleep, and the communion of 
the stars’? These compensations and the 
exacted toll are set forth with a reality and 
a sureness of touch that could be attained 
only by one who had indeed summered and 
wintered there, coming gradually under the 
spell that ever draws its dwellers back. 
Miners and cattle-men curse the land, but 
they go back to it. There is more sky here 
than anywhere else,—odors of sage and salt 
grass and coming rain and of bitter dust that 
get into the blood; the divinest, cleanest air 
that can be breathed, stars like torches and 
cloud pillars miles high, snow-capped and 
glorified. The picturesque and yet intensely 
human figures that flit across these pages fit 
into the scene without jar. Mrs. Austin is 
the wife of a government land agent, and 
lives on the very edge of Death Valley with 
Piute Indians as her companions. She en- 
courages the Indian women in the making of 
their baskets after the old patterns and with 
the old dyes and careful workmanship. 


Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.-—The reprint 
of Miss Alcott’s books gives a chance to 
compare them with other books of the same 
class written for a later generation They 
hold their own,—there is no need of saying 
that,—but there is not the difference be- 
tween them and the others that there was 
between them and their contemporaries. 
Miss Alcott marked out certain lines of frank 
sympathy with young people—appreciation 
of the seriousness to them of events that 
seem trifling to others and an understanding 
of the place humor holds in a story—by 
which younger writers have been enabled to 
profit, and which have practically changed 
the point of view taken by writers of this 
kind of literature. No young reader of to- 
day can even dimly imagine what the ap- 
pearance of Little Women meant in the girl- 
hood of their mothers, much as they may 
enjoy the book. The new edition is very 
satisfactory. The illustrations are by Etlen 
Wetherald Ahrens. This sequel to Little 
Men was certainly needed, and the story 
rounds out the chronicles of the ‘March”’ 
family in proper fashion; but the pathetic 
little introduction and the closing para- 
graphs show that the beloved writer lay 
down her pen with a sigh of relief when it 
was finished. 


PorEMS OF TENNYSON. Edited by Henry 
Van Dyke. Boston: Ginn & Co,—About a 
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quarter of the space in this attractive new 
edition of poems by Tennyson is given to 
Dr. Van Dyke’s introduction, which has 
been written with the aim of really intro- 
ducing the reader to the study of the poems. 
It includes a brief survey of Tennyson’s 
relation to his times; a clear account of his 
life, following the lines of his poetic devel- 
opment; a description of his main sources 
and methods; a study of his corrections; an 
explanation of the present classification, 
and finally an estimate of his qualities and 
place in literature. Prof. Van Dyke’s gen- 
erous yet discriminating admiration and 
his lucid expression of Tennyson’s character- 
istics and claim to represent the English- 
speaking world of the nineteenth century 
as no other poet has done, no less than his 
admirable choice of poems, make this an 
edition to be warmly commended and widely 
bought for intimate, personal acquaintance 
and frequent use. Happy the young per- 
son who falls early under the spell of the 
best poetry, and foolish the parent or friend 
who buys at this Christmas season a book 
which can give only brief pleasure in the 
reading when the real treasures of literature 
are to be had for the asking. 


THE Book oF Montus. By E. F. Benson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50 net.— 
The lover of good reading must not be preju- 
diced by the holiday appearance of this 
book with its wide margins, illustrated in 
color. It has no holiday urgency about it, 
but an every-day satisfaction, good not for 
the season only nor for a single year. These 
confessions of a literary man are gentle re- 
flections upon life and the world, sometimes 
keen with wit and insight into the frailties 
of men and women, oftener honestly and 
thoughtfully sure of the good we may have 
if we will but take it. The thoughts are so 
human, so natural, that we see ourselves 
in the mirror held up to us, and there is 
nothing that so flatters a reader as to be 
quietly betrayed into regarding a book as 
the expression of his own personal outlook 
on men and things. Fortunately the manly 
tone and determined optimism save one 
entirely from sentimentality in the process. 
The secret of the whole is that one sees here 
the little things and the big things of life 
in their actual relation. Sorrow is sorrow 
and joy is joy, but, with either, one must still 
see that he packs the clothes he needs and 
pays proper attention to trains. Mr. Benson 
has written books that differ widely from 
each other. We are glad that he has given 
us one so simply true in thought and feeling 
and expression as this. 


BELGIUM, Its Citres. By Grant Allen. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3 net.—The 
Travel Lovers’ Library Series already in- 
cludes Grant Allen’s volumes about Venice, 
Florence, and Paris, in which he has sup- 
plemented ordinary guidebooks of practical 
instruction with such historical and anti- 
quarian information as makes more signifi- 
cant the architecture and art of the cities 
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he studies. That such a guide is needed 
by many, and probably most, travellers is 
plainly evident to one who has ever seen 
the puzzled “or uninterested faces of those 
who seek to extract such knowledge from 
the red Baedeker, otherwise satisfactory, 
or,who have been obliged to wish themselves 
more familiar with the history and essential 
characteristics of European towns. After 
chapters on the origin and history of the 
Belgian cities, Mr. Allen takes up successively 
the important features of Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, and Antwerp, explaining why this 
sequence which is geographically easiest for 
tourists is also chronologically natural. The 
two volumes are fully illustrated, thus made 
available for ‘‘home travel,’ and properly 
indexed. 


GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN. By William Wells Newell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers $1.50.—Mr. 
Newell’s book of children’s games, first pub- 
lished twenty years ago, has been enlarged 
and revised for the new edition. Students 
of folk-lore recognize immediately the scien- 
tific interest belonging to a book which 
traces back into earlier centuries the games 
children play to-day and the songs or count- 
ing-out rhymes they sing in connection with 
them, and which compares the variants of 
games spread by intercommunication and 
oral tradition in different sections of the 
country. Yet it is safe to say that almost 
every reader will pick out first the games 
of his own childhood and wonder at the 
fidelity with which these pages recall almost 
forgotten days and the verses unremem- 
bered for years. Especially interesting are 
the studies of mythological games, like I.on- 
don Bridge, and others everywhere familiar. 
The book will also be found suggestive for 
those who like to try new ways of entertain-] 
ing children. 


Loci Criticr. By George Saintsbury. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50.—In this vol- 
ume Mr. Saintsbury has put together the 
raw material of criticism as he finds it in 
the works of various authors from Aristotle 
down to those who wrote just before our 
own living authors. For more extended re- 
search and the interpretation of the rules 
and examples of criticism, for his own opin- 
ions about these things, he refers the reader 


to his History of Criticism. In this book we 
see him in his ‘‘fatigue jacket as compiler,” 
to use his own language. In short, this isa 
small library, collected with much time and 
labor from many separate books and authors, 
ancient and modern, and in various lan- 
guages. One reason for gathering these 
selections is that many literary teachers 
can no longer be expected to read Latin 
with ease or even to read Greek at all. And 
yet, because some of the finest things ever 
written are buried in these languages, our 
compiler thinks it desirable to present them 
either in fresh translations of his own or in 
the best which are available. 
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Puyiuis’s Freup FRIEND SERIES. By 
Lenore E. Mulets. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. 3 vols., each 80 cents net.—The three 
books of this series are called respectively 
Flower Stories, Bird Stories, and Insect Sto- 
ries; and a fourth which shall tell of Little 
Anumals is promised for the early spring. 
The author’s plan has been to make inter- 
esting and significant the scientific facts that 
weary a child when told without the help of 
imagination and incident. With these facts 
are grouped legends and poems, often by 
well-known writers, and brief suggestions 
for field lessons which will encourage origi- 
nal observation. The books are intended 
for the younger children; and the flowers, 
birds, and insects chosen for discussion and 
illustration are those likely to be familiar. 
Phyllis, the small girl whose interest is 
awakened and held through the series by 
the absorbing revelations of nature, is an 
important figure in the series. 


THE LirrLeE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 
ComE. By John Fox, Jr., New York: 
Scribners. $1.50.—Mr. Fox has put his 
best work into this novel, and the book is 
significant of the place that he will hold in 
American literature if he keeps his steady 
grasp on the essentials of a good story and 
continues to look at life with clear eyes that 
see its relations and estimate its values. 
Chad is alive, from the first chapter. of 
his boyhood history, through his developing 
young manhood, and in the closing chapters 
with their experience of the Civil War. 
These last are not so unusual as the others; 
and, when one looks back at the book, it is 
likely to be the picture of the lonely boy in 
the Kentucky mountains or the young 
stranger in the wonderful Blue Grass region 
who comes first to remembrance, rather than 
the loyal, misunderstood officer. The story 
is told with a restraint that means strength, 
and one reading is far from exhausting its 
power to interest and charm. 


A LirrLe BROTHER TO THE BEAR. By 
William J. Long. Boston: The Ginn Com- 
pany.—‘'Which writer do you like best, 
Long or Seton-Thompson?”’ was the foolish 
question asked of a small boy the other day, 
and the foolishness was promptly rebuked. 
“Why,” he said after thinking a minute, 
“Seton gives it to you from the animal’s 
side and Long from your own, see? Of 
course you want them both.’”’ Mr. Long’s 
observations cover a period of thirty years, 
from his first prowlings about the home 
woods to the ‘‘last hard winter trip into the 
Canadian wilderness’’; and he says modestly 
that except where it is plainly stated other- 


wise all the incidents are records of personal | 


observation, duly confirmed. The book is 
attractively issued in similar form to Wilder- 
ness Ways and other books by the same 


author, with marginal sketches and occa-| 


sional full-page illustrations. 
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& Co. $1.20 net.—These might have been 
called ‘Just So Stories’? and added only 
credit to the name. The six tales tell how 
certain things in the animal world first came 
to be, and incidentally illustrate with quiet 
humor principles that people might as well 
learn first as last. For instance, when the 
northern animals wished to banish the ill- 
tempered polar bears to the north pole, the 
clever trick by which they accomplished it 
shows that persistent ingenuity goes farther 
than bluster. The mouse who wanted to be 
a butterfly succeeded in becoming a bat. 
The squirrel who travelled far found that 
the best things are at home, and the three 
armadillos who tried to teach a sloth learned 
one or two things that might be appreciated 
by educators who will seek in learned books 
what this story might teach them. The 
idea of each story is bright and cleverly car- 
ried out. 


Tue SANDMAN: More Farm Stories. By 
William J. Hopkins. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.20 net.-—These stories are exactly 
long enough for the small boy or girl who 
has the happiness of a regular half-hour with 
mother, just before bed-time, in which to be 
comfortable and grow quiet and sleepy over 
a story and a bit of confidential talk; and 
they are not too long for the mother. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, though the 
same characters are introduced. Each be- 
gins with the familiar words, “‘Once upon 
a time there was a farm-house, and it was 
painted white and had green blinds; and it 
stood not far from the road,” and so on; and 
each ends with the triumphant ‘‘and that’s 
all.”” The first volume of these stories has 
been warmly received, we are told, and it 
is quite time for another set of incidents and 
adventures of child life on a farm. The 
books are intended for children six years old 
or younger. 


In Owp Ecypr. By Dr. H. Pereira 
Mendes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.20 net.—The wide-spread re- 
vival of interest in Bible literature is showing 
itself in books prepared especially for chil- 
dren’s reading, as well as in improved 
methods of study. This is a story about 
Amram. the father of Moses, and the Hebrew 
slaves and most of the Egyptians who are 
mentioned were real personages. The author 
has drawn upon ancient iegends, the records 
of Josephus, and modern Egyptian discoy- 
eries for his material. He supplements the 
Biblical narrative, and incidentally illus- 
trates the terrible burdens of the Hebrews 
and the tendencies of the times, with inci- 
dents and conversations. The tale ends 
with the flight of Moses after he had killed 
the Egyptian, and with the death of his 
(father at a ripe age. This indicates that 
‘a later volume will continue the narrative. 


| ‘Tu CHILDREN WHO RAN AWAY. By 
Evelyn Sharp New York: The MacMillan 


WANDERFOLK IN WONDERLAND. By Company. $1.50.—The boys and girls who 


Edith Guerrier. Boston: Small, Maynard 


live in Miss Sharp’s books lay claim, first_of 
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all, to a wholesome, natural, unspoiled child- 


hood. She believes in paper chases for girls 
as well as for boys, and even that they may 
run together, yet she does not lose sight of 
their distinguishing characteristics, and her 
girls are not boys in petticoats nor vica versa. 
There is always something doing in her books, 
and it is not strange if their English slang 
tempts even a reviewer to use it. For in- 
stance, the book is really awfully decent, and 
there isn’t a rotten rotter nor a beastly 
moral in it. Prue’s running away was 
a distinct success, once at least; and there is 
much lively reading before she is quite sure 
she does not wish to repeat it. 


MoTHER AND FaTHER. By Roy Rolfe 
Gilson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—These chapters from In the Morning 
Glow are beautifully printed, with decorated 
borders and full-page illustrations by Alice 
Barber Stephens. We can hardly have too 
many books that put us back into the atmos- 
phere of childhood and recall to us the queer, 
wonderfully important events and impres- 
sions that crowded the days and interpreted 
for us mother love and father love. Mr. 
Gilson does this in one way, Kenneth Gra- 
hame in another, Aldrich and De Amici and 
Pierre Loti in quite different ways; but in 
them al] we are taught to remember, and 
that is a good thing. If we remembered 
better always, we should make fewer mis- 
takes, and we should be less stupid than 
grown-up people usually are in these matters. 


PETER THE Piucrimm. By I. T. Meade. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.— 
Mrs. Meade’s stories are examples of the 
rather old-fashioned English juvenile fiction 
as distinguished from stories of the E. Nesbit 
and Evelyn Sharp type, in which youngsters 
as fond of fun and as addicted to slang as 
any growing Americans capture the hearts 
of their prototypes in real life. Peter, the 
Pilgrim, is a poor little fellow of the tene- 
ments, with one of the mothers who cannot 
understand and a devoted sister who goes 
with him on pilgrimage in search of the 
wicket gate and the interpreter’s house 
and the House Beautiful. Mrs Meade writes 
always with earnestness and sympathy, and 
Peter’s adventures show the kindness of the 
world on the whole rather than its selfish 
indifference. 


THE Cynic’s CALENDAR OF REVISED WIs- 
DOM FOR 1904. By Oliver Herford, Ethel 
Mumford, and Addison Mizner. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: Paul Elder & Co.—The demand 
for this calendar last year so far exceeded 
the supply that it is offered again for the 
next year, with some slight additions and 
changes. There is a new frontispiece, rep- 
resenting a monk with a fool’s bauble and 
a fool with a skull bound together, back to 
back, both reflecting. Some of the proverbs 
are changed in place, and some are omitted 
altogether to make room for other inven- 
tions, sometimes witty, always cynical, and 
often amusing, pe 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE Dawn. By Will- 
iam Reginald Hodder. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50.—Maori magic is a new ele- 
ment in ‘fiction, and in this story it provides 
startling situations and sensational develop- 
ments. The power of a terrible priesthood 
is set against natural, human living and lov- 
ing, and the end is reached only through a 
succession of weird experiences. Lovers of 
the grotesque and unusual in literature will 
find much to interest them in such a tale. 


Foxy Granppa’s MoTHER Goose. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.—This 
version of the Mother Goose rhymes with a 
foxy grandpa as principal showman is repre- 
sented by permission and copyright of W. R. 
Hearst. The grotesque illustrations which 
bring the rhymes of Mother Goose down to 
date will amuse many children, especially 
the boys who may find this book in their 
Christmas stocking. 


Books for Boys. 


Two of the best boys’ books of the season 
come from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a firm 
which has never made a speciality of pub- 


lishing this class of literature and maintains | 


the highest standards, doubtless expecting 
books like these to awaken interest not 
circumscribed by any age limit. Winthrop 
Packard’s The Young Ice Whalers is writ- 
ten out of personal experience among the 
frozen fields of Bering Sea, the Arctic Ocean, 
and Alaskan shores. Lost from a whaling 
ship, two boys go through adventures that 
stir a boy’s blood without making unrea- 
sonable demands on his credulity. Before 
the end of the book they have not only saved 
themselves alive, but ‘‘made their fortunes.” 
The book is illustrated from original pho- 
tographs taken by the author, every one 
of which is interesting. ($1.20 net.) A 
Lieutenant under Washington is written by 
Everett T. Tomlinson who introduces two 
of the same characters found in Under Co- 
loniai Colors, and shifts the scene from Can- 
ada to the Middle Colonies. A personal 
enmity varies the historical course of the 
narrative, in which there is plenty of advent- 
ure. The basis of most of the incidents has 
been found in early books, now out of print. 
($1.20 net.) 


Miscellaneous. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. print the Christmas 
Songs and Easter Carols of Phillips Brooks be- 
tween white covers with gold lettering and 
simple decorations which do not detract 
from the dignity of the poems, as holiday 
editions are too apt to do. The five Christ- 
mas songs and the three for Easter show a 
side of the great preacher and friend that 
could not be spared. The price of the book 
is $1 net. 


Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1904 is edited 
and arranged by Alfred C, Playne, It con- 
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tains stories by well-known authors such as 
FE. Nesbit, G. Manville Fenn, and Dr. Gordon 
Stables, with rhymes and illustrations which 
will insure its popularity. Another book 
for the little ones is God With Us,—a collec- 
tion of Bible stories written by L. L. Weedon 
and illustrated with large full-page pictures 
in colors. 


The Dew Babies is a fanciful fairy tale, 
in which sea fairies, water witches, elfin 
dwarfs, and other delightful dwellers in a 
child’s paradise make things happen that 
wise men know nothing about. Cupid and 
Robin Goodfellow play characteristic tricks, 
and other old friends in mythical or fairy 
lore share in the story. The book is written 
by Helen Broadbent and published by K. P. 
Dutton & Co., who have sent out many 


BOOKS OF 
MUSIC 


MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 


Seven Volumes Now Issued 
Including Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, 
Franz, Schumann, and others. 
Superb in conception and execu- 
Nothing like this work ever 
attempted. Portraits of compo- 
sers, biographies, and from 154 to 
184 pages music’ in each volume. 

Prices from $1.50 to $2.50 


| 
| 


Classics for Violin, 
30 Selections. 
Classics for Cello, 
29 Selections. 


Two remarkable volumes, unequaled in char- 
acter. 


$1.00 


PRR POP POPE PROG POPE EERE YE EEE YEE YY NYY 


$1.00 


COLLEGE SONG BOOKS 


College Songs, $.50 
Harvard College Songs, 1.50 
College Songs for Girls, 1.00 
30 Songs for Children, -50 


A new volume. Very attractive. Suited to chil- 


dren’s voices. 


Our Half Dollar Collections 
Three volumes now ready for Piano: 


“Dance Waltzes,’’ ‘‘Marches and Two- 
Steps,’’ ‘‘Easy Salon Music’’; also 
“Favorite Duets for Violin and 
Piano.’”’ 50 cents each. 


OUR DOLLAR COLLECTIONS 
33 Songs for Bass 


OLIVER DITSON CO 


433 WASHINGTON ST 
71 
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* charming books for the smallest children 
this season. Price $2. 


The Surprising Adventures of the Man in 
the Moon is an illustrated quarto of one hun- 
dred and forty pages which gives the pre- 
cise details of a remarkable journey made 
with Robinson Crusoe, Santa Claus, Cinder- 
ella, Jack the Giant Killer, and half a dozen 
other heroes and heroines of the nursery. It 
is written by Ray M. Steward with imagina- 
tive ingenuity, illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man and published by Lee & Shepard. 
There is more of a story in the narration 
than can always be found in such tales of 
fancy. A successful rescue of a maiden in 
distress is crowned with a celebration in 
King Cole’s palace. Price $1 net. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish The Laws 
and Principles of Bridge by the English 
“Badsworth,”’ who led the way in bridge 
literature five years ago. It is apparently 
exhaustive, containing as it does not only 
complete and clear explanation of the points 
involved in the study of the game and ad- 
vice as to proper play, but an exposition of 
its etiquette, illustrative hands, discussion 
of bridge shibboleths and conventions, and 
a chapter on test questions with the deci- 
sions rendered. The book is handsomely 
printed and bound, and will be in demand 
‘as authority on a game which, if not so gen- 
erally accepted here as in England, has its 
enthusiastic and increasingly numerous ad- 
herents. ($1.40 net.) 


The selection of Poems of Tennyson, 
chosen by Prof. Henry Van Dyke and pref- 
aced by an admirable introduction, is pub- 
lished by Cinu & Co. in two forms. The one 
is bound in black and gold with four full- 
page illustrations; the other appeurs in the 
Athenzurm Series, which includes the choic- 
est works ot English literature, carefully 
prepared for the use of schools, colleges, and 
the reader who is glad to avail himself of 
notes and suggestions. In this edition, 
which is eniarged by the inclusion of notes 
on metrical structure, the correction of 
errors made by other commentators, and 
other bibliographical and critical matter, 
Dr. Van Dyke had the assistance of D. 
Laurance Chambers, whose name appears 
with his on the title-page. 


Miss Evelyn H. Walker of Chicago has 
written and arranged a Christmas Masque 
in two acts, planned for use as a Christmas 
entertainment in public or Sunday-schools 
Act I. presents briefly the historical devel- 
opment of the Christmas festival, while Act 
II. describes the festivities of the modern 
Christmas as it is celebrated in different 
lands at the present time. It has been prac- 
tically tested by use, and may be given with 
stage settings as elaborate or simple as de- 
sired. The book is educational, and may 
be used for supplementary reading in the 
public schools quite independent of the sea- 
sons. If the book had reached us in time 
for an earlier notice, we should have recom- 
mended it for consideration to those who 
have been planning Christmas entertain- 
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ments. The book is illustrated by Maginel 
Wright who gives hints for proper costuming. 
The book may be had from Unity Publishing 
Co., 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price 
in cloth $1.50; in paper 50 cents. 


The Henry Altemus Company of Philadel- 
phia publish Ruth McEnery Stuart’s pretty 
story of George Washington Jones, the Christ- 
mas gift that went a-begging. ($1.) Lonely, 
uncared-for, warm-hearted, the little black 
boy tried to give himself away to some beau- 
tiful young lady who would care for him as 
his grandfather had been cared for in the 
days before the war. The humor and the 
spirit of human tenderness make it espe- 
cially appropriate for the Christmas season, 
and the sturdy independence of the boy who 
asked to give and had no thought of begging 
anything for himself relieves the story from 
sentimental pathos. The same firm publish 
also a reprint of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
Half-a-dozen Housekeepers,—a lively story 
of the doings of six schoolmates during a 
rare vacation, spent according to their 
hearts’ desire. The book is complete in 
itself, but it also contains the beginning of 
the story of Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm, 
who has been winning friends for the last 
two months. (75 cents.) 


Bewitching child faces distinguish one of 
the prettiest of the new year calendars, 
called appropriately ‘‘Sunbeams of the 
Year,” and sent out by Raphael Tuck & 
Sons. The calendars and Christmas cards 
of this firm enjoy a well-earned reputation, 
and the variety of the supply is almost be- 
wildering. Not less lovely than the chil- 
dren are the young girls of ‘‘Sweet and 
Twenty,” on large sheets fastened together 
with pink satin ribbon. ‘‘Grecian Graces” 
shows four groups of Greek girls in charac- 
teristic poses .and delicate coloring Of 
another sort, in which a simple mechanical 
device conceals or discloses the successive 
monthly calendars, is ‘From Sunny Climes,’’ 
which shows a gorgeous display of orchids, 
so arranged by a support as to stand erect, 
and ‘‘Happy Hours,” with a clock set off 
by two pots of violets. Among the pretty 
smaller calendars is ‘‘ Bells across the Snow,”’ 
—a hanging triplet of cards, bright with 
holly berries and Christmas branches. 
Christmas cards do not differ materially 
from those of other years. It is quite pos- 
sible to obtain a delicate, artistic expression 
of Christmas greetings at a low cost. 


The Mislaid Uncle, by Evelyn Raymond, 
is one of the attractive books for children 
which Thomas Y,. Crowell & Co. are publish- 
ing this season. It is the story of a little 
girl who is unexpectedly obliged to make 
a long journey as an express parcel and is 
finally delivered at the wrong address, or 
at least to the wrong persons. She is a 
loving, outspoken, hopeful little body, who 
meets the stern, gouty old gentleman she 
supposes to be her uncle with much the same 
spirit that Fauntleroy met the earl, and with 
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practically the same result. It is a pretty 
story. (60 cents net.) How the Two Ends 
met is by Mary Leonard, and carries a whole- 
some lesson in its story of the development 


_|of friendly liking and relations between the 


dwellers in a fine house at one end of a 
street and their unpretentious neighbors at 
the other end. Public spirit is one element 
of the story as it is of one or two other books 
for children this season. It deserves its 
place in the Crowells’ series of Twentieth 
Century Juveniles. (60 cents net.) A 
somewhat slighter book (40 cents net), is- 
sued by the same publishers, is Etheldred 
Barry’s account of Little Dick's Christmas. 
It is not unlike the first mentioned in its 
theme of the subjugation of an irritable old 
man by the winsome frankness and affection 
of a child, but the incidents are entirely 
different and particularly adapted for the 
Christmas season of good will. 


Edward Stratemeyer, the writer upon 
whose shoulders the combined mantles of 
Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger, Jr., seem 
to have fallen, has at least two new books 
out this season, published by Lee & Shepard. 
Joe, the Surveyor; or, The Value of a Lost 
Claim is sown so thickly with astonishing 
incidents that peril becomes monotonous. 
Robbers and swindlers interfere with the 
poor but honest boy’s attempt to make his 
way in the world, but he circumvents all 
their villany and comes out triumphant as 
a well-known civil engineer with his pockets 
full of government contracts. (80 cents 
net.) Two Young Lumbermen is in a differ- 
ent class, and the adventures grow naturally 
out of the situations in which the young 
workers find themselves. It is the first of 
a series which is to deal with leading Ameri- 
can industries; and it pictures the life of 
lumbermen, working as choppers, river- 
drivers, and mill hands in camps of Maine, 
Michigan, and Oregon. The boys are bright, 
and they work for what they get. There is 
no doubt that these books will be as popular 
in the childrens’ rooms of public libraries 
as their predecessors. ($1 net.) Joe’s Sig- 
nal Code is another book for boys, also pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. It is written by 
W. Reiff Hesser, an electrical and mechanical 
expert. who manages to give instruction in 
a form that entertains. A fine ship is aban- 
doned in mid-ocean, and the escape of the 
leading characters is cut off For a year 
they live on a hitherto unknown island, en- 
joying explorations and having adventures 
with pirates. At last they are rescued by 
means of a signal code invented in sport by 
the youngest member of the party. ($1 net.) 


Literary Notes. 


The volume of letters by Rev. Edward 
Chipman Guild has not only been warmly 
welcomed by his friends, but letters have 
been received from many who never knew 
Mr. Guild in life, and have found great 
comfort and pleasure in reading these pages 
There must, however, be many more who 
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will be interested in this memorial of a life 
devoted to the highest intellectual and ethi- 
cal ideals, and value letters of wise counsel, 
noble sympathy, and high religious trust. 
The book may be ordered from 25 Beacon 
Street. 


Dr. Robert Collyer writes to Mr. Charles 
Barnard, concerning his new book, as fol- 
lows: “I have read The Door in the Book with 
very great interest and a pleasure touched 
with delight. It holds a charm which re- 
minds one of old Bunyan, and I have given 
it in my thought the title of the Little Pil- 
grim’s Progress. You have a true ear for 
the elder English in the old version of our 
Bible, and nothing can be better than the 
sentences you select to illuminate the stories, 
which are done with a rare delicacy and sim- 
plicity. I can only wish for the children’s 
sake that The Door in the Book may find its 
way through the doors of thousands of homes 
and Sunday-schools.”’ 


The list of painters to be presented in 
Masters in Art during 1904—the fifth year 
of the series—makes it already certain that 
in variety, in interest, and in the charm of 
its pictures the forthcoming volume of the 
magazine will not be surpassed by any of its 
predecessors. In general plan it will remain 
unchanged, taking advantage of every im- 
provement in photography, engraving, and 
printing that may make its illustrations 
more faithful and beautiful reproductions of 
the originals. The price ($1.50 a year) puts 
it within the reach of every one really inter- 
ested in art subjects. The December num- 
ber, which is devoted to studies and illustra- 
tions of Rossetti, is one of the most impres- 
sive that has been issued. When the pub- 
lishers (Bates & Guild Company, 42 Chaun- 
cey Street, Boston, Mass.) are informed that 
a subscription is intended to be used as a 
Christmas present, they will mail the first 
issue, accompanied by the card of the giver, 
in time to reach the recipient on Christmas 
Day. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
In ony Blue Eyes. Song for high voice. By Giuseppe 
ila. 
Rustle of Spring. For the piano. 


By Christian Sinding. 


At Twilight. Song for medium voice. By W. Berwald. 
Tone Blossoms. For the piano. By Arnoldo Sartorio. 
Daffodils. For the piano. Four hands. By Anton 


Strelezki. 

When Thou art Nigh. By 
Harry Alex. Matthews. 

Songs by Gaston Borch: I’m a Bird that’s Free. For 
high voice; aogaed Song. For high voice; If We 
must Part. For high voice; April. For high voice; 
Break, break. For medium voice. 

Dialogue. Forthe piano. By Rudolf Thoma. 

My Heart is Singing. Song for medium voice. 
trude Sans Souci. 


Song for medium voice. 


By Ger- 


Eduardo Marzo. 

oO” Black Joe. Arranged for 6 hands. By Albert W. 
erg. 

Hea rs Desire. Song for soprano or tenor, contralto or 

baritone. By Herbert Forrest Odell. 

Sunrise. Forthe piano. By Julian Pascal. 
The Day of Christ. Sacred duet for soprano and alto. 

By William Dressler. 

Elfentanz. Forthe piano. By Julian Pascal. 
cr Old Kentucky Home. Concert edition. Fingered. 
y Charles Gimbel, 

New Themes and Modern Gems for Church or Parlor 

~ Organ. Volume vi. By Albert W. Berg. 

Octavo Sacred Music. Angels from the Realms of Glory. 
By W. D. Armstrong; Let the Christmas Carols Ring. 
By W. D. Armstrong; Abide with Me. By Francis J. 
Barrett; O Little Town of Kethlehem. By W. C. 
Williams; Two Hymns. 1. God that Madest. 2. Lord, 
oer Tagpotl By x iecae J; es se a oe Lauda- 
mus solo, andchorus). By H. P. Danks. 

The Grace Collecti Christmas Carols. Annual No. 


ion of 
45. By us authors. 
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“The best book for the use of teachers that has ever been issued.”— New York Observer. 


Teachers’ Edition. 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs; Combined Concordance to the American Standard 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
mentioned thereon. A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 
Prices, $2.25 to 
Reference Editions of this Revised Bible, 
Attractive Pocket Edition without references, 5Oe, (postage roc. extra) fo $6.75 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 
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rwices from $1.00 to $12.00 


NEW TRACTS. 


IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 


By Rev. Minor J. Savacz, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 142. 


The question of duty in general, and its specific 
application to church attendance. 


ACCEPTING LIFE’S LIMITATIONS 


By REv. JoHN DuMONT REID. 
4th Series. No. 143. 


Personal adjustment to outward circumstance, 
its trial and its blessing. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY 


By Rev. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 
4th Series. No. 144. 
Culture comes through the very drudgery of 


the commonplace and uncomfortable things of 
life. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 
a. A Positive Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - ~ Boston 


Where American Inde- 
pendence Began. 


By DANIEL MUNRO WILSON. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


Contents.— Preface to Second Edition Illustrating 
Further the Origin and Scope of Independence ; Freedom’s 
Heirs and Heritage; License Before Liberty; Liberty 
Checked; Judith and Joanna; The Great Advocate of In- 
dependence, John Adams; The Puritan President, John 

uincy Adams; Charles Francis Adams and the War for 
the Union; The Colonial Colonels; Dorothy Q. and 
Other Dorothys; Tutor Flynt; Perambulation of Quincy; 
The Hancock Burying Ground; Names on Grave Stones; 
Revolutionary Soldiers. 


Sixty-five Fine Illustrations. 
Large Crown. 8v0. 358 pages. $2.25 net. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York 
Safe Reading for Your Children 


39 volumes selected from the world’s best liter- 
ature for children, edited and vouched for by 
Edward Everett Hale, Mary A. Livermore, 
C. F. Dole, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, and 
over three hundred other prominent educators. 
All carefully made in respect to paper, printing, 
illustrating, and binding to meet the needs of 
the child. 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 cents per vol. 


Monograph (86 pages) on children’s reading with 
descriptive list of the above books sent 
Sree on request. 


For sale by the publishers 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION, 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MINOT J. SAVAGE CALENDAR 
AND ENGAGEMENT PAD 


for the year 1904. The calendar consists of 52 pages, one 
for each week of the year. Each page contains a character- 


istic quotation from the sermons preached by Dr. Savage 
during the past two years. The cover is of heavy brown 
paper, on which is a half-tone portrait of Dr. Savage. 

Single copies are soc. Postage 3c. extra. We will fill 
orders for 12 or more at 30c. each. This is an excellent 
opportunity for fairs. 


Theodore Parker to a Yoong Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Lost Shoe. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


As I lay asleep in a garden gay, 

The Crier of Dreams came by my way; 

He cried in a voice sweet and true, 

“* Who's lost a shoe? Who's lost a shoe?” 


A slipper of glass was lost — and found, 
And sent in a royal coach around; 

It fitted the foot of a kitchen maid, 
Alack and alas! her sisters said. 


Goody Two Shoes? Oh, no, indeed! 

But there was a placard that seemed to read 
Last Monday’s freshet had carried away 

A shoe full of children all busy at play! 


A whole crowd of children,— and in an old shoe! 
So many the mother knew not what to do: 

She sent them to play in the shoe by the wharf, 
And so the next freshet just carried them off. 


Dear Betty Blue lost her holiday shoe; 

Now, tell me, good Crier, what Betty must do? 
But here is the dainty thing on the ground; 

So dance away, Betty, your slipper is found. 


On asudden I woke in a glad surprise, 
There stood my baby with shining eyes: 
“Oh, father, what will the lady do? 
See, she has lost her dancing shoe !”’ 


A marsh-flower growing in shade and dew, 

A Lady’s Slipper of roseate hue : 

I laughed as I looked at its silky gleam: 
This was the shoe that was lost in my dream! 


For the Christean Register. 


“And they followed the Star.” 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


fe 


Poor little Margot was quite stunned. It 
had been so sudden. Ever since she and 
baby Pierre had been left alone she had 
cared for him and loved him. Every morn- 
ing she, big Margot, aged ten, and he, baby 
Pierre, aged three, had gone forth from 
the dingy tenement hand in hand, Margot 
carrying the tambourine. And she would 
sing her quaint I'rench songs on every corner, 
and Pierre would dance, keeping time on 
his funny little legs, until of course people 
laughed and gave them money and passed on. 
Sometimes a man or woman would re- 
member Margot’s eyes after the song had 
ceased; and occasionally one would say to 
himself, ‘“Those children are too young to be 
on the streets!” 

But the city was a big, busy city, and the 
two little French waifs floated along, here 
and there, unhindered, and at night crept 
back to the dull tenement almost too tired 
to eat the evening meal which Margot lov- 
ingly prepared. 

They made quite a little money, so the ques- 
tion of rent was an easy one; and Mrs. Ryan, 
who let the room, cared for nothing more. 
But as Christmas drew near Pierre grew iil. 
He had a severe cold; and the smali, pale 
face grew wan and pinched, and the big eyes 
bright and feverish. They could not go out 
to sing and dance any more; and with a half- 
fear Margot told no one of her trouble, but 
sold one thing after another to pay rent and 
buy food until all but the tambourine was 
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gone. Then that went too, and on the day 
before Christmas, in the bare, cold attic room 
a doctor found the brother and sister. He 
had been brought by Mrs. Ryan, who had 
waked up to her duty at last. 

“The peur, must go to the hospital,” the 
doctor said, ‘“‘and the girl to some institu- 
tion. Give them food to-day, and I will 
leave medicine. They will be called for 
to-morrow.” Then he and Mrs. Ryan went 
out. 

Margot sat very still and looked at Pierre 
upon the hard bed. He was feverish and 
drowsy, but once in a while he would open 
his beautiful eyes and try to sing a bit of 
an old tune to cheer the little sister. 

“Pierre cannot dance,’’ he would moan, 
“he can sing!’ Then the loving voice would 
flicker into a babble, and the baby was 
asleep. 

‘Hospital!’ whispered Margot. Then she 
shuddered. She knew all about hospitals. 
People went there and—never came back! 
Besides she would die without Pierre. Oh, 
no: it could never be! 

Mrs. Ryan came up with food, and she 
spoke very kindly to Margot. ‘Your 
troubles are- at an end, sure!’ she said, 
raising Pierre to give him his medicine. 
“Twas a bad woman I was not to tell the 
society before.’ 

“You're very kind,” murmured Margot. 
“J—I thank you, madame.” ‘Then she and 
Pierre were alone again. 

The early winter night came on clear and 
cold. Through the one curtainless window 
the stars shone in. They twinkled and 
twinkled merrily as if to coax wide-eyed 
little Margot to be jolly on the Christmas- 
tide, as all children should be. But Margot 
looked back at the stars, and wondered and 
wondered where she should go to hide Pierre 
before to-morrow should come. She never 
once remembered that it was Christmas 
time. Last year it was quite different, with 
Pierre’s wee stocking to be filled and the 
harvest to be reaped from good-natured 
people who had stopped in their Christmas 
shopping to listen—and grow tenderer. Oh! 
last Christmas was full of enjoyment; but 
now? 

“Sister?” It was Pierre, and he reached 
out to find Margot’s cold little hand. ‘‘Sister, 
is the star shining?” 

Margot had almost forgotten it! She 
went to the window and looked out over the 
house-tops. Yes, the star was shining. 

It was not one of God’s stars: it was the 
star that shone from St. Andrew’s steeple. 
Margot gave a soft sigh. 

“Yes, little one, the star is shining.” 

“Then we are quite safe?’ drowsily. 

“Quite safe, Pierre.” Again the child on 
the bed fell asleep, his hand in the little 
sister’s. 

Then Margot began to think about St. 
Andrew’s star and the good man—she called 
him a priest—who had the star lighted every 
night when darkness fell, that it might guide 
the erring and cheer the sad or lonely. It 
was a beautiful thought During the last 
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two desolate years Margot and Pierre had 
looked at the star almost every night, and 
the small sister had lovingly taught the 
stnaller brother that they were safe so long 


| as the star shone, 


Again Pierre spoke from out the gloom. 
He was sitting upright now, and he seemed 
stronger. 

“Sister, is it still shining?” 

“Yes, Pierre. See, sister will hold you. 
Now can you see it?” 

“TY can!’ The little arms clasped closer 
about Margot’s neck. ‘Sister, I would love 
to go to the star! Take me to the star, dear 


Margot!’ He spoke very eagerly, pressing 
his face to his sister’s. ‘‘Please, dear Mar- 
got!” 


Suddenly Margot started. It all seemed 
simple and easy. She would carry Pierre 
to St. Andrew’s and tell the good priest 
everything and perhaps—oh, perhaps he 
would help them! He was such a good 
priest! Old stories of his kindness sprang 
to life in Margot’s busy brain,—stories told 
in the tenements by the poor who had come 
in touch with the kindly man. 

“Ah!” almost laughed Margot, so relieved 
was she,-—‘‘ah! Pierre is a darling! He shall 
indeed go to the star!” 

Hurriedly she dressed the baby form in 
all the poor garments she could find. He 
must not be cold. She, dear little maid, 
had only one wrap, an oddly made mantle. 
That too would she have put about her 
brother; but she must wear it, and hide him 
beneath it. If Mrs Ryan should see—why 
then! Well, Mrs. Ryan must not see! Mar- 
got gritted her small white teeth and made 
greater haste. 

The tenement folk had not as yet started 
out for their evening prowls, so the gloomy 
halls and stairs were comparatively empty. 

One old man, toiling up, noticed Margot, 
and spoke 

‘Merry Christmas!” he said, and laughed 
foolishly. Margot almost ran past him, 
hugging Pierre closer under the mantle. 
But she took a new thought away with her. 
It was Christmas! And she had never once 
thought of it 

“Ts the star far?’’ came in a weary, muffled 
voice. 

“Only a little way, brother. But Pierre 
must not talk now. Some one might hear. 
Sister will follow the star.” 

On the street they were safe from detec- 
tion. Who would care or heed that a little 
child, carrying a load far too great for her 
puny strength, was struggling along in the 
cold and dark? So, tenderly bearing her 
burden of love, the little pilgrim followed the 
star Sometimes she lost it when the streets 
were narrow and the houses high. Once 
she asked a young man, “Please, sir, where 
is the star?” She was so anxious and weary 
that she forgot to ask for St. Andrews. 

“The star?’ The man stood still and 
looked keenly at the pale, lovely child in the 
queer hat and mantle. “The star?” 


“The star on the church,” ket Margot. 


“I want to go there.” 


, 


| 
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“Ohl? The man led her to an open square 
at the corner. ‘“There,” he pointed, “is the 
star!” 

“Ah! surely. Thank you, sir!” 


The man looked after the brave little 
swaying figure: then he looked up at the 
star. Suddenly a mist came over his eyes, 


- and he turned about and went in the oppo- 


site direction. He would go home! Some- 
how the star had caused him to remember. 
“Are we there?’ Pierre was getting rest- 
less. 
“Here it is,” Margot replied gleefully. And 
indeed they were at the very doors of St. 


Andrew’s, and overhead was the brilliant star! 
. (To be concluded.) 


The Great Feast. 


Once the Play Angel came into a nursery 
where four little children sat on the floor 
with sad and troubled faces. 

“What is the matter, dears?’ asked the 
Play Angel. 

‘‘We wanted to have a grand feast!’’ said 
the child whose nursery it, was. 

“Yes, that would be delightful!’ said the 
Play Angel. 

“But there is only one cooky!” said the 
child whose nursery it was. 

“And it is a very small cooky!” said the 
child who was a cousin, and therefore felt a 
right to speak. 

_ “Not big enough for myself!’ said the 
child whose nursery it was. 

The other two children said nothing, be- 
catise they were not relations; but they 
looked at. the cooky with large eyes, and 
their mouths went up in the middle and 
down at the sides. 

“Well,” said the Play Angel, ‘suppose 
we have the feast just the same! I think 
we can manage it.” 

She broke the cooky into four pieces, and 
gave one piece to the littlest child. > 

“See!” she said. ‘‘This is a roast chicken, 
a brown bantam. It is just as brown and 
crispy as it can be! And there is cranberry 
satuice on one side, and on the other a little 
mountain of mashed potato. It must be 
a volcano, it smokes so. Do you see?” 

“Yes,” said the littlest one. And his 
mouth went down in the middle and up at 
the corners. 

The Play Angel gave a piece to the next 
child. 

“Here,” she said, “is a little pie! Out- 
side, as you see, it is brown and crusty, with 
a wreath of pastry leaves round the edge 
and ‘For You’ in the middle; but inside it 
is all chicken and ham and jelly and hard- 
boiled eggs. Did ever you see such a pie?” 

“Never I did!” said the child. 

“Now here,” said the Angel to the third 
child, “is a round cake. Look at it! The 
frosting is half an inch thick, with candied 
rose-leaves and angelica laid on in true- 
lovers’ knots; and inside there are chopped-up 
almonds and raisins and great slices of citron. 
It is the prettiest cake I ever saw, and the 
best ” 

“So it is I did!” said the third child. 
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Then the Angel gave the last piece to the 
child whose nursery it was 

“My dear!” she said. ‘Just look! Here 
is an ice-cream rabbit. He is snow-white 
outside, with eyes of red barley sugar. See 
his ears and his little snubby tail! But in- 
side I think you will find him pink. Now, 
when I clap my hands and count one, two, 
three, you must eat the feast all up. One— 
two—three!” 

So the children ate the feast all up. 

“There!” said the Angel. “Did ever you 
see such a grand feast?” 

“No, never we did!’ said all the four chil- 
dren together. 

“And there are some crumbs left over,” 
said the Angel. ‘Come, and we will give 
them to the brother birds!” 

“But you didn’t have any!” said the child 
whose nursery it was. 

“Oh, yes!” said the Angel. “I had it 
all!’—Laura E. Richards, in ‘‘The Golden 
Windows,” published by Little, Brown & Co. 


Our Mother. 


If you could see our mother play 
On the floor, 
You’d never think she was as old 
As twenty-four. 
On Sunday, when she goes to church, 
It might be; 
But Tuesday she is just the age 
Of Joe and me. 


—Selected, 


A Genuine Secret Room. 


The walls of Glamis Castle are in parts 
over twelve feet thick, and in them are sev- 
eralrecesses. The secret chamber, or “ Fyvie- 
room,” is said to have a window; but this 
has not led to its discovery. Sir Walter 
once slept a night at Glamis, and has de- 
scribed the ‘‘wild and straggling arrange- 
ment of the accommodation within doors.” 

“T was conducted to my apartment in a 
distant corner of the building,” he says. ‘‘I 
must own, as I heard door after door shut 
after my conductor had retired, I began to 
consider myself too far from the living and 
somewhat too near the dead,—in a word, 
I experienced sensations which, although 
not remarkable either for timidity or su- 
perstition, did not fail to affect me to the 
point of being disagreeable.” 

We have the novelists’ authority for say- 
ing that in his time the entrance of the cham- 
ber was, according to ancient custom, known 
only to three persons at once, the Earl of 
Strathmore, his heir apparent, and a third 
person, whom they had taken into their 
confidence. The mystery was imparted to 
the heir of Glamis, or the heir presumptive, 
on the eve of his arriving at his majority, 
and thus it passed into modern times from 
the dim and distant feudal days. That the 
secret should be thus handed down through 
centuries without being divulged is indeed 
remarkable, yet that is said to be the fact. 
Many a future lord of Glamis has boasted 
that he would reveal everything when he 
should come of age. Still, however, when 
that time did arrive, in every case the recip- 
ient of the secret has solemnly refused to 
speak a word on the subject, 
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The other case that bears out the story of 
the ‘‘Fyvie-room” is the secret chamber in 
an ancient Cumberland house. To this day 
its position is known only by the heir at law 
and the family solicitor. This room has no 
windows, and every attempt of those not 
in the secret to locate it has been baffled. 
Remarkable as the story seems in these pro- 
saic days, it has been confirmed by the pres- 
ent representative of the family, who wrote: 
“Tt may be romantic, but still it is true that 
the secret has survived the frequent searches 
of visitors. There is no one alive who has 
been in it that I am aware except myself.” 


Good Luck. 


Willie and Jim had more or less trouble 
with the boy next door, and did not always 
come out victors, as the boy next door was 
much bigger. It was not an unusual thing 
for one of the brothers to come into the 
house crying. One day when this happened, 
his aunt stopped him in the hall. 

“Hush, Willie,” she said. ‘‘You mustn’t 
make any noise.” 

““What—wha'’s the ma-matter?” he asked 
between his sobs. 

“You may disturb your new brother,’ 
said his aunt southingly. 


He dried his eyes in a minute. ‘Have I 
got a new brother?” he asked. 

His aunt nodded. 

“One besides Jim?” 

She nodded again. 

“Bully!” he exclaimed. 

“You are glad of it?” she asked. 

“You bet!” he fairly shouted. “If Jim 


and me and the new one can’t lick that fel- 
low now, we'd better {move.’’—Chicago 
Post. 


**CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness.s SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 
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Good News, 
The Stars. 


The elders of the night, the steadfast stars, 
The old, old stars which God has let us see, 
That they might be our soul’s auxiliars, 
And help us to the truth how young we be,— 
God’s youngest, latest born, as if— some spars 
And a little clay being over them— He 
Had made our world and us thereof, yet given, 
To humble us, the sight of His great heaven. 


—Jean Ingelow. 


City Government. 


One of the very amusing things to do, if you 
are a little bit wicked, is to go to a very grand 
dinner party of people who have been in 
Europe rather more than is good for them, 
and to try to find out what those old gentle- 
men think about republican government. 

The game is played in this way. You toss 
up a copper as you are waiting on the steps 
for the door to be opened, and you let the 
copper decide what the little group whom 
you are to meet shall pronounce on the gov- 
ernment of cities. 

According as the copper turns up, you lead 
the conversation in one way or another. 
After it has arrived at a certain point, you 
say, “Oh, all the theorists forget that de- 
mocracy is only an institution for city gov- 
ernment. The democracy of Athens was 
one thing: the democracy of the United 
States is another. Democracy is very well 
for city government. There are but few in- 
terests to be considered and the People can 
consider them.” Then all the old gentle- 
imen agree 

But, if the copper fall the other way, you 
turn the conversation to Tammany or to our 
City Hall. And just as everybody would 
agree with the first proposition, everybody 
now agrees with the other, which is that 
democracy is well enough for the government 
of states, but that cities can only be gov- 
erned by a French prefect and as they do 
in Ispahan, but that it is absurd that demo- 
cratic government can ever be carried into 
cities. 

In which little game a great truth is con- 
cealed,—that in our modern cities the peo- 
ple do not know each other In the Boston 
of 1800 every man knew his neighbor by 
sight, if not by name. On the other hand, 
in the Boston of 1903 I am invited to vote 
for an alderman. I have a list given me of 
twenty-four who have been named by differ- 
ent constituencies. Of the twenty-four I 
never heard of more than two, or possibly 
three. I have had a good deal of experience 
in this thing, so that I suppose that one of 
these gentlemen is a grocer, one a liquor 
dealer, one a real estate speculator in one 
ward or another; but I shall not know till 
I get a little paper which will be sent me be- 
fore election day with the lives of these 
twenty-four men. siecle 

It is easy to say that this misfortune comes 
from the fact that the cities are so large. It 
is idle to suppose that John Doe in the city 
of New York or of Boston shall be acquainted 
with Bernard Gustavson who landed last 
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year from the other side of the world. That 
istrue. Is it not true, at the same time, that 
with this supposed impossibility there grows 
up a habit that John Doe does not want to 
know Bernard, does not seek to know him? 
He really makes his society in a smaller 
circle, not in a larger, than he lived in when 
he was a country boy building stone wall or 
following the plough in Orange or in Berk- 
shire County. When he lived in a town of 
five thousand people, he nodded to every 
man he met, he went familiarly into every 
house within a mile, and the people of those 
houses came familiarly into his. He knew 
them, and they knew him. He knew what 
they thought, they knew what he thought. 
If there were a man peddling bad whiskey, 
no one of them would think or dare to think 
of choosing that man on the board of select- 
men or among the county supervisors. 

But in city life this is wholly different. . At 
four o’clock in the morning a milkman leaves 
the milk for John Doe’s family; and John 
Doe does not know whether the milkman is 
white or black or yellow, whether his milk 
comes from Allentown or Zebraville,—he 
hardly knows whether it comes from a cow 
or a goat or a lime quarry. He does not 
know the man who leaves the letters at his 
door. He is not permitted to talk to the 
conductor who takes him down town. He 
meets that intelligent gentleman whose name 
is known in every capital of the world as 
being the master of the science which fur- 
nishes water for his household, and he does 
not know that there is such a person alive, 
far less that he lives in Boston. 

Really John Doe’s society, because he 
lives in the city, is more contracted than 
the society of what he pleases to call the 
village or small town. 

The remedy for such a failing as this is 
not in declaiming about the attendance or 
non-attendance at priimary meetings. The 
remedy is in the cultivation of a closer in- 
tercourse between man and man. ‘There are 
plenty of common interests which might 
bring people together in such ways that in a 
city like Boston men of different callings, of 
different religions or different races, might 
come together, look each other in the face 
and understand each other. A common in- 
terest in schools, a common interest in health, 
the latent pride in the history of a city, the 
evident duty of those who have lived in a 
place Jong toward those who have just now 
arrived in it, are instances of such topics 
and duties the proper execution of which 
would bring men together as they do not 
come together now. 

And any man who claims the right to 
criticise so-called political concerns of the 
city in which he lives has to ask himself 
rather seriously if he has really tried to 
touch elbows with the rank and file. Are 
there fifty families in the town in which he 
lives where he goes in and comes out easily 
without an engraved card sent him in ad- 
vance to tell him that at such a minute of 
such a day of such a month X or Y will re- 
ceive his friends? 
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Forty years ago we formed in the South 
Congregational Church a society which we 
called the Christian Unity. It was made 
up of sixty or seventy families who lived in 
the immediate neighborhood in which our 
church was the centre, but only a few of the 
members of it were members of that congre- 
gation. The society met at first Sunday 
evenings in the vestry of that church, but 
the original members were the parents of 
the children of a singing school which met 
there In the covenant of this little society 
the members agreed that, if they could, they 
would bear each other’s burdens. It grew 
into a society which built itself a church of 
which the principal duties were not church 
attendance, but what people call week-day 
ministrations. If anybody was sick, there 
were members of the Unity ready to act as 
nurses or to watch at night. If a family 
were going West, the ladies of the Unity 
helped in the preparations for travel. If a 
new book was published, the Club of the 
Unity got together to read it aloud. When 
the lecture season came, a dealer in ice told 
how ice made itself or was made. A shoe- 
maker brought a shoe, and taught the laws 
of evolution on which the finished shoe de- 
pends. Here were two or three hundred 
people who found each other out. In a 
way they lived in a common life: at least 
they knew all each other’s sorrows and joys, 
all their weddings and funerals, all their emi- 
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grations, their enlistments, all the schools 
the children went to, all their sickness and all 
their health. 

The various college settlements are reach- 
ing forward in this same way. The passion 
for clubs has sprung out of the same neces- 
sity, and such experiments indicate the line 
in which progress is to be made for real de- 
mocracy in large cities. We shall remove 
the government of those cities almost com- 
pletely from the other intricacies of national 
politics: we shall remove it as well from 
sectarian or denominational distinctions. 
The motto of the Tolstoi Club was, ‘This 
club exists to find out how other people live.” 
That is not a bad purpose. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Country Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In the report of my recent address at the 
Essex Conference I am by mistake thus 
represented: ‘‘He cited the splendid work 
that had been done by persons belonging to 
country churches which under the present 
policy of the American Unitarian Association 
would be given up.” I said rather that this 
work would come to an end if ‘‘the policy 
now proposed by some of the directors of 
the Association, and which is by some per- 
sons understood to have been indorsed by its 
president at Atlantic City, should be carried 
into effect.’’ 

Iam glad to know that this proposed treat- 
ment of country parishes which cannot sup- 
port themselves, or even hope to do so, was 
not approved by the board of directors when 
it came to a deliberate and final vote. 

SAMUEL C. BEANE. 


NeEwsuryporT, Mass. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
December 8. There were present Messrs. 
Clifford, Eells, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Frothing- 
ham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, St. John, 
Ware, and J. E. Wright, and Mrs. Keyes and 
Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of November :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand NOV. 1, 1903 e000 coceccee cece voce $27,797.26 
From donations....... +++. +++. ++. 7,436.10 
Income of invested funds 1,576.99 
Interest on bank deposits. 10.71 
Investment — er Les cres 
Fund, repaid on loan 1,135.00 
General investments, eclwed on this 
nate spine’ 4940sdh ance pane epee pone 8,077.01 
Books Sold, etC...- desc cece cece cose cesses 1,632.35 
$47,665.42 
EXPENDITURES 
For missionary $0,135.57 
Books, aa, Vie a ga 
Salaries and other missio: 1,323. 
c= Unitarian Building cececose 305.33 
investments, enceet! invested. 9,301.00 


te oy pM I, 1903: wee ceveceeece ans 


The cash on hand includes the following:— 
sg mr of Church Building 


hand ...... «+++ pare. Penn eee nee teen anne ee 
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Under suspension of the rules the secretary 
presented the following recognition of Rev. 
Robert Collyer’s eightieth birthday celebra- 
tion, which was adopted by the board and 
ordered to be sent as a telegram to Mr. 
Collyer, and to be also inscribed in the records 
of the board :-— 

“The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, to-day assembled, extend to 
Rev. Robert Collyer their hearty congratu- 
lations. We are grateful for every one of 
his eighty years. We particularly rejoice in 
those given so unreservedly to the eloquent 
preaching of the gospel of ‘the life that now 
is’ and is to be. And we felicitate ourselves 
and our cause upon the sturdy health which 
promises us yet many years of help from our 
beloved and honored friend.” 

The Committee on the Middle States re- 
ported the following appropriations, which 
were adopted by the board fer the year be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1904: to the First Unitarian 
Society, Albany, N.Y., $500; to the Fourth 
Unitarian Congregational Church (Flatbush), 
Brooklyn, N.Y., $500; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Ithaca, N.Y., $1,100; to the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Church Society, 
Jamestown, N.Y., $350; to the Church of 
Our Father, Newburg, N.Y., $200; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N.Y., 
$900; to the Reformed Christian Society, 
Trenton, N.Y., $250; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Troy, N.Y., at the discretion of the 
secretary, $700; to the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Hackensack, N.J., $200; to 
the Unitarian Society, Ridgewood, N.J., 
$100; to the Unitarian Society, Rutherford, 
N.J., $200; to the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Vineland, N.J., $250; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Erie, Pa., $500; to 
the Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., 
$400; to the First Unitarian Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa., at the discretion of the secretary, 
$300; for work in Sharon, Pa., at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary, $200; to Unity So- 
ciety, Union City, Pa., $40; to the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Hamilton, Ont., Can., for 
three months, $150; to the Church of Our 
Father, Ottawa, Can., $600; to the First 
Unitarian Church, Toronto, Can., $600; to 
the directors of the Middle States Conference 
toward the salary of the superintendent of 
the Middle States and Canada, $1,500. 

The Pacific Coast Committee reported an 
appropriation which was adopted by the 
board as follows:— 


Voted, That an appropriation of $450 be made in aid of 
the First Unitarian Society, Helena, Mont., for the year 
beginning Dec. 1, 1903, $200 of this to come out of the 
previous appropriation of $400 for general work. 


The Standing Committee on the Church 
Building Loan Fund reported the following 
loans since the last meeting of the board of 
directors: to the First Parish, Westwood, 
Mass.,. $1,500; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Bloomington, Ill., $7,000; to the Uni- 
tarian Society, Houlton, Me., $3,000; to the 


82| Parkside Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N.Y., 


$3,000, on payment of $3,150 and discharge 
of two existing mortgages from the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Buffalo 
of the same property. 

A statement was made by the committee 
as to certain societies which are delinquent 
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in their payment of instalments to the Loan 
Fund. 

The committee then reported the adoption 
of the following rules under which their work 
is to be carried on, which rules were adopted 
by the beard :— 

Rules. 

1. The Church Building Loan Fund shall 
be kept as a separate fund, and shall be ad- 
ministered by a standing committee of the 
board of directors, consisting of the treasurer 
and two other directors appointed ‘by him 
annually at the June meeting of the board, 
and which shall serve for one year and until 
their successors are appointed. No execu- 
tive officer of the board other than the vice- 
presidents shall be eligible to such appoint- 
ment. 

2. No money from the fund shall be be- 
stowed as a gift, and all loans shall be made 
on security satisfactory to the committee. 

3. Every application for a loan shall be 
subinitted by the treasurer, before action 
thereon, to the president and to the secretary 
of the Association, for the purpose of securing 
to the committee information and sugges- 
tions from them upon the application. 

4. Loans from the fund and changes in 
the terms thereof shall be made only by the 
unanimous vote of the committee upon such 
terms and conditions as it determines. 


CHINA AND GLASS 


ADAPTED TO 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 


We are landing from Steamship 
“Silvia,” from Hamburg, 85 packages, 
including attractive specimens of new 
things of moderate cost, as well as costly 
lines. 

Visitors will find in the Glass De- 
partment superb specimens of Table 
Glassware, from the ordinary pressed, 
the etched, and the crystal cut, as well 
as the Carlsbad rich color and gilt. In 
the Art Pottery rooms, rare brie-a- 
brac, exquisite forms and decorations, 
artistic designs gleaned from the best 
sources. 

In Dinner Set department are as- 
sembled the best products of the best 
Potteries known, in sets, or parts of sets. 

Main Floor exhibit comprises Table 
requisites of China, which will attract 
those who appreciate handsome things 
which are useful as well as ornamental. 

All values from the moderate cost to 
the expensive. 

All prices marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


N.B.— Selections made now will 
be shipped at date required. 


$500 


5. Not more than half the whole value of 
the building and the land on which it stands 
shall be loaned for this fund, nor shall any 
loan be made unless it suffices to clear the 
property of all other indebtedness. 

6. Loans not exceeding $10,000 may be 
made from this fund, with or without inter- 
est, as shall be determined in each Case; but 
in every case provision shall be made for 
the annual repayment of not less than ten 
per cent. of the sum loaned, and interest 
may be charged at a rate not exceeding six 
per cent. per annum on such portion as may 
be in default from the time it falls due until 
its payment. 

7. In return for every loan the committee 
shall take the note of the society, with such 
personal indorsement or guarantee thereof 
as it shall deem satisfactory, said note to be 
secured also by a mortgage on the church 
property. 

8. The committee shall report at each 
monthly meeting of the board of directors 
the loans made by it since the last prior meet- 
ing, with a brief statement of the terms of 
each loan, a statement of each loan rejected 
by it and the reason therefor, and the con- 
dition of each loan in default. 

g. All votes of the board instructing the 
committee, or modifying or reversing its ac- 
tion, shall be taken by a yea and nay vote. 


The secretary announced that Mr. Samuel 
Hoar had declined the appointment as a 
member of the Committee on the Church 
Building Loan Fund, and in his place the 
treasurer appointed Mr. Roland W. Boyden. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. William Channing Brown a 
field agent of the Association from Feb. 1, 1904. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Board be sent to Rev. 
Minot J. Savage for his offer to give the Association the 
use of a cottage at Chautauqua. 

A report was received from the committee 
in charge of the summer work at Chautauqua, 
N.Y. 

The secretary presented a number of tech- 
nical amendments to the By-laws of the di- 
rectors, which were adopted. 


Voted, That the president appoint a committee to con- 
sider the condition of Unitarian affairs in Greater Boston. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. Joun, 
Secretary. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian 


Women. 


One of the largest board meetings of the 
year was held on Friday, December 11, at 
headquarters, twenty-three members being 
present. 

Since the last meeting new branches have 
been organized: at Lancaster, Pa., secretary, 
Miss Edith Cooper, 333 South Prince Street; 
at Harrisburg, Pa., secretary, Mrs. Everett 
Whitney, 137 South Second Street, Steelton, 
Pa.; and at Underwood, Minn., secretary, 
Miss Anna Jensen. 

The corresponding secretary reported an 
important series of visits to branches at 
Erie, Dunkirk, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Roch- 
ester and Syracuse, and interesting meetings 
with the students at the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, 

The committee announced one new sermon 
added to the exchange list by Rev. A. T. 
Bowser. 

The Cheerful Letter Committee has now 
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60 travelling libraries in charge, and a de- 
mand for many more. Books of all kinds 
are therefore always welcome. 

No new appeal was recommended, but 
those already before the branches are re- 
ceiving attention and will doubtless be sub- 
stantially lessened before the new year. 

New hymn and service books are very de- 
sirable at Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, and 
Great Falls, Mont. It is hoped that every 
Alliance branch will feel like sending a small 
sum to purchase these books. 

Mrs. Peterson gave a long and careful ac- 
count of a recent visit to the South, beginning 
with the Southern Conference and continuing 
with visits in the circuits of Mr. Dukes and 
Mr. Cowan. The missionary work of the 
Alliance grows more complicated and much 
more interesting each year in this section 
where so many groups are gathered, each 
eagerly awaiting the church and the minister. 
The societies already formed and the churches 
already organized are full of promise edu- 
cationally as well as denominationally, the 
people being led to read and think for them- 
selves, to use the travelling libraries, and 
to enter into correspondence with members 
of the Alliance in various parts of the country. 

Reports were due from the Middle West, 
Central States, and Rocky Mountains. Of 
the sixty-one branches in these States only 
forty reported; but all appeared to be pros- 
perous and happy and many of them enthu- 
siastic over the results of Alliance fellowship 
and good will. This is the season of fairs 
and sales, and every kindly act of reciprocity 
between the branches is treasured and re- 
membered and bears fruit a hundred-fold in 
making the Alliance a national body. 

The Pacific Coast is waiting to welcome 
Miss Low, whose journey is likely to be a 
triumphal progress of long duration, as every 
branch on the way desires to be visited, and 
the number increases each month. 

Miss Emma Young of Concord, N.H., was 
elected a director for that State, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
White. 

The next meeting will be held on Jan. 8, 
1904. 

Emity A. FIFIe.p, 
Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the exec- 
utive board of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society was held Monday, December 7, 2.30 
P.M, Present, Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, 
Secrist, Griffin, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Winsor, and 
Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer, Mr. Hum- 
phreys, gave his usual monthly statement of 
the finances, including the announcement 
of a banner annual contribution of two hun- 
dred dollars ($200) from the Church of the 
Messiah, New York City. The monthly 
statement of the Western Headquarters was 
also given, showing an increase of business. 
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Mr. Humphreys, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, in compliance with a 
vote passed at the previous meeting, reported 
on the advisability of securing special funds 
for enlarged missionary work. His com- 
mittee agreed that it was inexpedient to 
make the effort for this special object, just 
as the annual appeals are going out to the 
churches and Sunday-schools. 

The general subject of representation in 
the field by the president or some one in 
his place then followed. A communication 
from Rev, Mr. Ramsay, Louisville, Ky., 
was read, urging something of the kind. 
It was voted that the president be requested 
to consider the whole subject (involving a 
missionary trip to the churches and Sunday- 
schools of the South and Pacific Coast) care- 
fully, and report at the next meeting as to 
what may seem feasible in this direction. 

Various minor matters relating to publi- 
cation were then brought to the attention 
of the board, and decided. This led to the 
raising of the question as how best to reach 
Sunday-school workers, in addition to the 
department now maintained in the Christian 
Register. Mr. Secrist and Mrs, Brooks were 
appointed a special committee to report on 
this subject The aim of the committee is 
to ascertain what channel can be used for 
communicating information, advice, and 
directions to superintendents and teachers. 

A teport was made on the progress of the 
new Fenway Sunday-school, which the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society is sustaining 
in conjunction with the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches. There seems to be 
an encouraging growth. No further busi- 
ness coming before the directors, adjourn- 
ment was made to the first Monday of Janu- 
ary. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


MONEY. 


1 call the attention of the friends of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society to that 
part of Miss Parker’s report above, in which 
mention is made of the handsome financial 
support which the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City, has given to our work. Of 
course many churches giving much less do 
equally well according to their means, but 
I hope this shining example of good will 
and material aid will shed its encouraging 
rays into our Unitarian churches and Sunday- 
schools. 

It is my cherished hope that our annual 
membership list will eventually include all 
our churches and Sunday-schools. Why 
not? The annual appeals will very soon 
be forwarded, directed to our ministers and 
superintendents. Very much depends upon 
the attention which the minister may give 
to the subject. I plead the welfare of the 
cause. Is there any better way, any easier 
way, any surer way, of making certain the 
future of our religious faith than by training 
the young people in convictions and habits? 


TIDINGS FROM THE FIELD, 
I learn that in San Francisco, Cal., Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt is quite enthusiastic over an 
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important experiment which he has recently 
tried in Sunday-school matters. 1 have a 
promise of full information, but quite enough 
facts are now in my possession to state the 
following. Within the Sunday-school of 
this First Unitarian Church is a new organi- 
zation, called the “Junior” Church. It is 
really a graduates’ department of the 
Sunday-school, intended to retain the inter- 
est of the young men and young women 
who so easily slip away and out of sight. 
There is a paid teacher or leader, and he 
has thus far succeeded in creating an admir- 
able sentiment which shows itself among the 
scholars in regular attendance. ‘he ages 
of these members is from fifteen to nineteen 
years, and the membership itself is now be- 
tween forty and fifty. Perhaps this ex- 
periment may help others to solve the grave 
question, How to reach the older members 
in a Sunday-school. 

In Meadville, Penn., Rev Mr. Wilbur pur- 
sues his usual vigilant methods. The cir- 
cular which he sends out each year to the 
parents contains in it this time an emphatic 
statement of the value of religious and moral 
education, invites attention to the superior 
teachers and advanced methods of the 
school. Then he asks the parents to observe 
four rules. They are so good that I repro- 
duce them :— 

1 Send your children from the very first 
Sunday of the opening. 2. Never let them 
be absent except for urgent reasons. 3. Do 
not let them start so late as to be tardy. 
4. Encourage them always to study their 
lessons at home. Mr. Wilbur promises to 
make the Sunday-school a cheerful and 
pleasant place, and invites the parents to 
visit the classes as often as possible. 

In Spencer, Mass., the circular from the 
minister emphasizes the need of children in 
the congregation. A picture on some reli- 
gious subject is offered to every child who 
attends the regular service. A booklet is 
given to every child in which to pre- 
serve these pictures. If attendance is regu- 
lar for the winter season, a Bible is the 
final crowning gift for the faithfulness 
shown. 

In another church the idea of holding 
meetings where the parents can meet the 
officers and teachers of the Sunday-school, 
is carried out. The following notice has 
been sent to all parents in the church: The 
officers and teachers of the Sunday-school 
cordially invite all adult persons in the 
parish, and the older members of the school 
to an informal gathering at the church 
parlor (on a certain date) from seven to 
eight o’clock. Parents having children in 
the school are specially requested to attend, 
the chief object of the gathering being 
to promote acquaintance of parents and 
teachers. 

This is a capital thing to do, and in its 
final result may lessen the criticism which 
is so often founded on fact, that the parents 
do not appreciate the self-sacrificing labors 
of the Sunday-schoo) teacher. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The joint rally of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union was held December 6 at 7.20 in 
the First Unitarian Church, Boston. About 
three hundred delegates from the two so- 
cieties attended. Mr. Davis. opened jthe 
service and announced the purpose of the 
rally. He declared it did not aim at all at 
uniting the two churches or the young peo- 
ple of these churches. It was held simply 
that the young people from the various so- 
cieties might gain inspiration for their work 
by considering the common principles that 
underlie the religious work of both the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist organizations. He 
then introduced the two speakers, Rev. 
James Eells, who discussed the fundamental 
beliefs that underlie all our religious work, 
and Rev. Frederick W. Perkins, who set 
forth the ethical grounds for our church ac- 
tivities. . 

The “‘post-fair’’ sale was held, as adver- 
tised, last Saturday afternoon. It is im- 
possible at the date of writing to say to just 
what amount this brings our profits. We 
hope, HOwever, to be able to give a good re- 
port next week. 


TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 27. 


THE PsALM THAT MEANS Most TO ME,—Ps. 
xix. 107. 


my 


BY REV. EDGAR S. WIERS, 


Very few persons are familiar with more 
than a score of the one hundred and fifty 
Psalms of the ancient hymnal, which with 
perennial freshness have served to express 
the deepest emotions of devout men of many 
fands through many centuries. The consid- 
eration of this topic should result in a re- 
newed interest in the great Hebrew songs 
of the spirit. 

To learn what Psalm means most to one 
he must read and note them all carefully. 
A second reading must reduce the number 
of the helpful to the more helpful, and other 
readings will possibly determine the most 
helpful of all. The advantage of knowing 
which is your greatest aid may be slight. 
The value of the careful reading will be 
great. 

A year hence the result of a like study 
would probably be different. It matters 
little. A friend’s judgment would select 
another Psalm. One will discover that the 
ministry of this book of songs is varied 
enough for most of life’s changing experi- 
ences and for the many moods of the spirit. 
“Lyric verse is the confidant of the soul in 
all its moods,” says Prof. Moulton, ‘From 
pompous ritual and national pean down 
to the cry of the solitary soul in the dark, 
there is nothing that cannot find a record 
in the Book of Psalms.” 

The love of contemplation and the joys of 
activity have their singers among these 
poets of Israel,—love of nature and of man, 
the love of country with supreme faith in 
its destiny and the troubled questioning of 
men in the midst of evil days. The grief 
of the sorrowing, the remorse of the peni- 
tent, the vindictiveness of the revengeful, 
the faith of the trustful, the joy of the victor, 
the despair of the vanquished, the humility 
of the worshipful, the aspiration of the en- 
lightened are in these voices. Faith is con- 
fessed. ‘Trouble seeks and finds relief. 
Elegy and marriage hymn mingle with 
prayers before battle and songs of thanks- 
giving. The two volumes of the Psalms in 
the Modern Reader’s Bible with the intro- 
duction by Prof. Moulton and the index of 
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the titles he gives, the individual Psalms, are 


| full of helpfulness. 


There is one of the Psalms which is familiar 
to many who know no other and to whose 
helpfulness thousands can testify. It is the 
burden of messages of comfort when men 
stand in the presence of the mystery of death. 
It is in all our collections of sacred songs, 
reworded and rephrased. It is the universal 
hymn of trust. Even fleshly and worldly 
John Falstaff. when he lay dying, “‘babbled 
of green fields.” Many who have been 
through “the valley of the shadow”’ will turn 
to this Psalm with its sad, sweet memories 
as the one which has helped them most, But 
young hearts which have known only cloud- 
less skies will find greater help in the clarion 
trumpet calls of other virile, vital Psalms 
which have less of the minor key. 

Endeavor to secure the judgment of many 
of the young people upon this theme of the 
most helpful Psalm. Ask your friends to 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A belated importation, landed from the steamship 
“Silvia,” from Hamburg the past week, enables Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton to add to an already abundant stock 
of novelties in china and glassware, which are referred to 
in another column. 


A Library Set for Christmas.— It would be hard 
to spend $12.50 and secure any better Christmas gift in this 
city than the Library Set of two pieces—writing desk and 
writing chair—offered by the Paine Furniture Company, 
in another column, at a special price of $12.50 for both 
pieces. The desk is Colonial pattern, with two outside 
drawers and complete {interior equipment. The chair is 
specially designed. They go together perfectly. 


Addresses. 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Brookline, oth inst., by Rev. Francis C. Williams, 
William E. Perkins, of Cambridge, and Bertha E. Stim- 
son, of Everett. 

In Brookline, 8th inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Na- 
thaniel B. B. Besse, of Watertown, and Miss Alice C. 
McPherson, of Brookline. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 


PORTRAIT OF 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER 


We have on hand a few copies of the large 
portrait of Rev. Robert Collyer, printed as a 
supplement to the Christian Register for Dec. 
3, 1903, which will be sent to any address, 
securely wrapped in a roll, postpaid, at five 
cents each. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 

Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of good 

lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. rite 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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come to the meeting prepared to name the 
Psalm most helpful to them and to give the 
reason, It may lead to that for lack of 
which most of our societies languish,—a 
more general participation, more spontaneity 
of expression. We are so afraid we shall 
do wrong that we fail to do right, so fearful 
lest speaking we say nothing that we are 
dumb and voiceless, But surely there is a 
time for the many to speak as well as a time 
for the many to be silent, and what topic 
lends itself more readily to a helpful inter- 
change of thought and the expression of 
individual experience? If proper notifica- 
tion is given, proper preparation can be 
made, and that preparation will be twice 
blessed, blessing those who devote them- 
selves to it and those to whom they bring 
its results. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, December 23, will be conducted by 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, December 21, at eleven 
o’clock. All interested in the work are cor- 
dially invited. 


Rev. Luther M. Walters of the Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian ministry, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his acceptance 
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Theresa Hitchler opened her paper with a 
reference to the underlying co-ordination 
of the two,—a museum indicating the ex- 
istence of a library. The two institutions 
of colonial birth were described, Columbia 
College and the Society Library, also the 
National Academy, the Natural History 
Museum, and the New York Athenzum. 
The speaker followed the course of the 
growth of the free public library from 1882 
to the recent, establishment of the Brooklyn 
Public Library which began with nothing, 
receiving later valuable additions, and com- 
paring it with the New York Public Library 
made up in the beginning of mature elements, 
the Astor and Lenox libraries, the Tilden 
bequest, and the network of circulating 
libraries. The speaker emphasized the fact 
that it is fast becoming a question of how 
to dispose of books rather than how to ac- 
quire them and that they are being special- 
ized,—shelved in places where their subjects 
assign them. After singing a hymn, the 
meeting adjourned to luncheon and the 
social hour. Clara F. Wheeler, Recording 
Secretary. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.—The 
second meeting of the season was held De- 
cember 3 at the Third Unitarian Church. 
Between sixty and seventy people were pres- 
ent, representing six branches, A full and 
interesting report was read by Miss H. K. 
French, chairman of the Philanthropic News 
Committee. It covered a wide range, from 
the work of the local Milk Commission to the 
Conference on International Arbitration at 
Mohonk last. May.._A report was also made 
as to progress in collecting books for the 
Ellen F. Marshall Library, to be established 
shortly in Springfield, Tenn., in memory of 
| Miss Marshall, long a devoted member of the 
Alliance and especially active in the Post- 


(Dec. 1, 1903) he will be received into full | office Mission work. Following the business 
fellowship, unless meanwhile the Executive | session, an address of more than usual in- 


Committee shall take adverse action. : 
W. Stone, Thomas L. Eliot, Frederick L. 
_ Hosmer, Committee. 


Meetings. 


NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—A regular meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women was held 
December 4 in the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, with the president, Miss Chap- 
man, in the chair, and an attendance of 
about 170. 

After the usual business Mrs. John P. 
Forbes reported for the Religious News Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Camden C. Dike, for the Phil- 
anthropic News Committee, spoke of the 
work of the Brooklyn Heights Branch of 
the Municipal League. An appeal was made 
by Mrs. Catlin for the society of Ft. Fair- 
field, Me., for which a collection was taken 
which amounted to $29.51. The first 
speaker, Miss Laura D. Gill, dean of Barnard 
College, had for her subject ‘The Schools 
and Colleges of New York in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

She spoke of the first settlers, the Dutch, 
and of the fact that they were so used to 
education at home that the West India Com- 
pany was authorized to provide places of 
instruction for them in the New World. 
Miss Gill gave an interesting account of the 
founding of King’s College, now Columbia 
University, of the establishment of the Re- 
gents’ University and of the various denom- 
inational schools of the first or of the last 
century, and the founding of the College of 
the City of New York and of the Normal 
College, and traced the growth of the ex- 
periments out of which came the Board of 
Education and the present system of public 
schools. ‘“The Development of Libraries 
and Museums in the Nineteenth Century” 
was the other topic for the day, and Miss 


George | terest was made by Rev. Mr. Pulsford of 


the Church of the Messiah, on ‘The Growth 
of the Idea of Righteousness as Opposed to 
the Ceremonial and Sacrificial Idea.’ The 
idea of righteousness, Mr. Pulsford said, was 
an important element in the Israelitish re- 
ligion at its very inception, and distinguished 
it from neighboring religions. But the sacri- 
ficial element was increasingly emphasized 
as the people mixed with the native tribes 
after the settlement in Canaan. Mr. Puls- 
ford traced the course of these two strong 
tendencies, each struggling for supremacy, 
the one represented by the priest, about 
whom developed an immiensely elaborate 
ceremony of sacrifice and ritual, the other 
represented by the prophets, who declared 
that Jahweh demanded not sacrifice, but 
righteousness. Choked by the strength of 
the priestly power, this teaching almost com- 
pletely disappeared for several hundred 
years, until at last it again found a tongue 
in John the Baptist and then in Jesus. Then 
the open conflict was again renewed, result- 
ing in the crucifixion. Mr. Pulsford showed 
that the Church again fossilized in form and 
ceremony, and in the Reformation again 
faced an attack from those forces which 
stood for righteousness and a religion within 
the reach of the humblest. The purer and 
more ethical religion which resulted in turn 
developed on its ceremonial or sacrificial 
side, and in its doctrine of the atonement 
embodies the same sin which afflicted later 
Judaism. But, opposed to this, a truer re- 
ligion, with the help of science, reason, edu- 
cation, is emphasizing righteousness, and is 
defining it as obedience not to some law 
imposed from without, but to the best in 
ourselves. In closing Mr. Pulsford said that 
“to thine ownself be true’’ was not a mere 
dream, but the last word of science as well 
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cussion which followed, in which Rev. Mr. 
eerie, pec Mr. Smith, and Miss French 


the true spirit of sacrifice which belongs to 
the religion of righteousness. 


THE SuNDAy ScHoot UNION oF Boston.— 
The regular meeting was held in the Church 
of the Disciples, November 16. The usual 
social and supper was followed by a short 
devotional service. The programme con- 
sisted of a discussion of “The Graded Syst 
of Instruction” by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, and Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist. Mrs. Beatley spoke of the three 


greatest needs of the Sunday-school in equip- 
ment as a carefully graded system in- 
struction, trained service, and a new print 


of the Bible. She distributed for illus- 
tration copies of the system used in the 
Disciples school, which she described and 
explained in detail. Mrs. Beatley believes 
that the union might grow into an institute 
of instruction for our Sunday-school teachers 
where each teacher might meet with others 
in her own department for an hour with an 
expert and then join the general assembly 
for supper and an inspiring address. Let us 
not feel that this is a cold, intellectual way 
of looking at our work, and that after all 
“love can do it all.” Love and wisdom can- 
not be divorced. Mr. Reccord was called 
home by the death of one of his parishioners, 
and his paper was read by Mrs. Reccord. 
He thinks there can be no reason for intro- 
ducing the graded system of instruction into 
a school if the old system can be made ade- 
quate to its needs. The one-lesson method 
proved inadequate in Newport, so the graded 
system was introduced as an experiment. 
Copies of the system introduced in the Chan- 
ning Church were brought for distribution. 
Many of the supposed obstacles turned out 
to be arguments in favor of this method. 
The attendance has never been better nor 
the interest more apparent. For the first 
time in his experience he has a teachers’ 
waiting list. He finds fortnightly teachers’ 
meetings in groups of four adequate. The 
pupils see evidence of a progressive scheme 
of study extending over many years and a 
diversity in the studies that lifts the school 
to the level of the day-school. The teacher 
has an easier task, and is encouraged to gain 
a thorough knowledge of her part of the 
work. Mr. Secrist thought Mrs. Beatley’s 
system might win admiration; but it isa sys- 
tem copied after the day-school, and to have 
it work successfully more power to enforce 
attendance and study is needed. He dis- 
agrees with the idea that it would make 
better teachers. The whole matter depends 
upon whether the Sunday-school should be 
a copy of a day-school or a copy of a church. 
He thought it should be a church in which . 
the lesson is the sermon. Mr. Henry H. 
Putnam of Lexington spoke enthusiastically 
of the work of the graded system in his 
school, and Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton 
said a few words in favor of it. Mr. Patridge 
of the Brookline High School thought efficient 
work could be done without a scheme of 
graded work. Rev. A. S. Garver of Worces- 
ter said that some system of instruction that 
took into account the knowledge we have 

ined of the needs of a child’s mind at dif- 
erent stages of his dev must in- 
evitably come into our ay-school work. 
Lena L. Carpenter, Secretary. 
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ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: This church, 
founded in 1733, became Unitarian in 1828- 
29 by the resignation of Rev. Thaddeus Fiske, 
D.D., and the installation of Rev. Frederic 
H. Hedge. The seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the change has just been observed. On 
Sunday, December 6, a large congregation 
gathered for the anniversary service. The 
minister preached from Matt. xiii. 52, on 
“Old and New in Modern Liberalism.” In 
the Sunday-school the topic of study was 
the history of the local church. Old records, 
diaries, sermon manuscripts, and commun- 
ion silver, captured by the British during 
the Revolution and afterward redeemed 
from a pawn-broker by the church, were 
shown, and made the lessons picturesque. 
On Wednesday, December 9, a severe wind 
and rain storm did not hinder the people 
from thronging the vestries for a parish 
supper which was followed by a public meet- 
ing in the church. Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, 
former governor of the Commonwealth, pre- 
sided. Three former ministers of the church 
—Rev. George W. Cutter, Rev. John P. 
Forbes, and Rev. Augustus M. Lord—gave 
addresses, and were warmly greeted and 
eagerly listened to by all. Mr. Gill also 
spoke briefly. Choir music, stirring congre- 
gational singing, and beautiful decorations 
added much to the inspiration of the Sunday 
and Wednesday meetings, which were in 
every way a success. 


Dover, Mass.—Reyv. J. F. Meyer has been 
supplying the pulpit of this church since the 
resignation of Rev. George F. Pratt. For 
the last several Sundays we have rejoiced 
in a sermon that increased attendance at 
the regular service. We have an active 
Women’s Alliance here which has recently 
completely fitted up the vestry for the use 
of its own meeting and for the use of the 
church. One kind friend presented us with 
a beautiful set of plush curtains for the vestry 
and with chairs and table toward furnishing 
it. On Sunday, October 11, we had a special 
musical service which was a rare treat and 
a rare musical opportunity, a well-known 
member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and one of his pupils supplying the music. 


WEeEstwoop, Mass.—Rev. B. H. Bailey 
has received and accepted a call to this pas- 
torate and began his labors on November 1. 


Henry Powers. 


Rev. Henry Powers died last Saturday 
evening at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pitalin Boston. He was born Dec. 28, 1833. 
He was a graduate from Yale College and 
the East Windsor Theological Institute. He 
had two settlements as an Orthodox minis- 
ter, and then followed Rev. George H. Hep- 
worth as pastor of the Church of the Messiah 
in New York. He afterward had settle- 
ments at Manchester, N.H., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Chelsea, Mass. He left the min- 
istry to go into business, and of late years 
has not been active in Unitarian work, his 
_ sympathies and activities flowing into the 
channels of the A. P. A. and similar organ- 
izations. He began his ministry with fine 
gifts of person and mind, and great hopes 
were entertained of his success, but he lost 
interest in things for which Unitarian 
churches stand, and gradually withdrew 
from all active participation in their work. 
While his name remains on the Unitarian 
Year Book, he has had for some years only 
a nominal connection with the Unitarian de- 
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2-DRAWER DESK. 


Many customers find that our Desk with single 
outside drawer is just a trifle too small for their 
With four drawers it is altogether a dif- 
ferent piece of furniture, and more expensive. 

Accordingly, we have planned for the addition 
of a single drawer, making two outside drawers 
in all, with barely any increase of cost, and still 
preserving the open space below for the drawing 


needs. 


in of the chair. 


This Desk is completely equipped with pigeon 
holes, shelves, drawer, etc., and has the fashion- 
able full overhang, giving a writing surface of 
about 30 inches in depth. With this Desk we 


include a Library Chair in the same quartered oak, and offer the two pieces to- 
gether as a Library Set at a special Christmas price of $12.50. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


48s CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


. Food for a Man. 

. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Church and the City. 

Servetus and the Church. 

Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
Things I Have Not Done. 

Spirituality. 

Truth. 

Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

. Growing Old. 

. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 


FS eeu oma eye 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to : 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street » = - - 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and charch 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, wy ak Be 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Boston. 


PRICE $1.00 


Boston ' Geo, Ht. Ellis Ce., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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The proof of the plumbing is in the heat- 
ing.—Life. 

First boy: “I don’t like Cesar.” Second 
boy: “Why?” First boy: “Too much 
Gaul.”—Walking Leaf. 

“Grace, can you tell me what is meant by 
a cubic yard?” ‘I don’t know exactly, but 
I guess it’s a yard that the Cuban children 
play in.” 


He: ‘Suppose we found a mutual admira- 
tion society. I will begin by saying I admire 
your beautiful eyes. Now what do you ad- 
mire in me?’ She: “I admire your taste.”— 
Selected. 


Moritz Gotleib Saphir, as he rounded a 
corner in Munich, ran into a_ stranger. 
“Brute!” cried the stranger. Saphir, bow- 
ing low, said: ‘Charmed to know you. My 
name is Saphir.””—Exchange. 


“Oconomowoc! Oconomowoc!” yelled a 
brakeman as the train stopped at a town on 
the Chicago & Milwaukee Railroad. ‘‘Be- 
gorra, O’Connor won’t walk!” exclaimed a 
son of Erin who was in the car. ‘I have me 
ticket to Milwaukee, and I’ll ride till we get 
there.” 


My daughter keeps memoranda of wages 
paid to the servants on the calendar pages 
of her Old Farmer’s Almanac. The page 
reserved for the cook notes the forecasts of 
weather as “‘signs of a storm,” “cool about 
this time,’”’ “‘showery.”” ‘These are supposed 
to indicate the cook’s temper. 


“I thought you were working on John 
Thomas’s new house,” said the house- 
painter’s friend. ‘I was going to,” replied 
the house-painter, “but I had a quarrel with 
him, and he said he’d put the paint on him- 
self.” “And did he do it?” ‘Yes, that is 
where he put the most of it.”—Wellspring. 


* Ona recent Sunday morning a lady noticed 
that her maid, an Irish Roman Catholic, did 
not go out as usual. ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
church, Bridget?’ she said. ‘No, ma’am. 
The priest is going to talk about the Indians, 
and I have no use for Indians. Let thim 
go to their own country, and we will take 
care of ours.” 


A little boy told his mother the other day 
that he was sure his teacher liked him, for 
he was the only boy she had kissed good-bye, 
and she had only shaken him twice and made 
him sit under her desk once, and so he knew. 
The same little boy recently wrote a letter 
to his aunt and directed the envelope to 
‘Miss Aunt Louise.” 


The orator of the corner store was giving 
forth his views of a popular Congressman 
whose death had been chronicled in the even- 
ing paper. “I tell you,” he said gloomily, 
“he’s going to be a loss to all that have 
known him or known of him. He has died, 
as he has lived, unanimously regretted.”— 
Exchange. 


An Aberdeen man, noting a woman eating 
an ice, said to the waiter, ‘“Hi, man, gi’e me 
yin o’ thae.” Being supplied, he took a 
spoonful and made a wry face. ‘I’m dootin’ 
it’s a bit frost-bitten, mister,” said he. ‘‘Oh, 
no, sir,’’ remarked the waiter. ‘“‘It’s an ice.” 
“Gosh! Do they eat ice in London?” asked 
the wondering Aberdonian, ‘Man, we slide 
an’ skate on ’t in Aberdeen!’’—Scottish 
American 
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New England Mutual 


BIEL OY A cc 
f “ ARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
KENNAR D U © OCHA digg tetorccemee +e Seta 


GOLD SMITHS $3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


SILVERSMITHS are saeel to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

8 IMPORTERS BENKTRRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President, 
Designers and Makers of cae 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks} 


ULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Bronzes from the foundries of Educational. 


Rerhedgiane Colarerctlees 
Mako Floce oon || |The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


4 : MEADVILLE, PA, 
Lighting Fixtures Trains men and women for the Present Day 


Experts in Indirect ¥ Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
Subdu e d Li ghting Effects| catalogue address the President, 
: F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
Washington St.cor. West. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts, 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with Se e illustrations, sent 
free on request. DR. G. R. HITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR, 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


aon 


JANTIDOTE (#7 COFFEE / 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES = 
CHURS AND PRICES By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 
ee] 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
IMPROVED Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CUSHION FELT 


$ et 


PRICE $1.00 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works dar 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


an ew York, 
272 Congress Street ~ - Boston, Mass. 


SS N 

3 For Fine and 
gILLOTT Se 

mtr one |THE DEEPER MEANINGS 

FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN, 
Stub Polnts-1008, 1071, 1083. By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 nutes DE A PRICE 50 CENTS Fi 


1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


HURCH cw. 
Se LAR BETS eine coe oietinrnereernectinn 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST.’ 


